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The Ghost from the Garret 


By James Buckham 




















OLLY came down from the attic 

the other morning (Molly is my 

wife), looking as if she had seen a ghost. 

“Why! I didn’t know it was there!” she 

exclaimed. “I supposed you had sold 
it to the junk man long ago.” 

“You speak in riddles, my dear,” I re- 
plied, looking up from the toy cart I 
was mending for our little boy. “What 
do you mean?” 

“I mean your old high wheel, of 
course,” she retorted. “I was pulling 
down a stack of boxes, in the corner, 
to find one suitable for my gladiolus 
bulbs, when suddenly the old Yale racer, 
the one you used to call ‘the skeleton,’ 
started up before me like a veritable 
spectre of bones. What a ridiculous, 
gaunt, giraffe-like old thing it looked, 
to be sure! I had to laugh. And yet 
I can remember the time when I used 
to admire that bicycle in its nickel-plated 
splendor—especially when you told me 
that it had cost a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.” 

“Oh, yes,” said I. “I remember now. 
Two years ago, when you were at moth- 
er’s, with Lonny, and I was left here 
alone, I trundled the old wheel down 
to Jacobstein’s (I wouldn’t have been 
seen riding it, even if I had dared to), 


and he offered me two dollars for it! It 
was upon my return from Jacobstein’s 
that I struggled up into the attic with 
the ‘giraffe’ and set it in the corner. 
Then I suppose I piled the boxes in 
front of it. I’d clean forgotten, myself, 
that it was there. What an old ghost 
you have resurrected! And yet its day 
was less than twenty years ago!” 

That afternoon Molly went calling 
and took Lonny to see a neighbor’s lit- 
tle boy, and, at is was a holiday, I was 
left at home alone. I had planned to 
read a long-neglected book, but instead 
of that I went up into the attic and sat 
down on one of the empty boxes, in 
front of the dusty old wheel. 

“Well, sir,” said I, “twenty years ago 
you and I were young! Yes, we had 
our halcyon days, strange as it may 
seem. I was proud of you, and I have 
some reason to think that you were 
equally so of me. Certainly you loved 
me, as your all too affectionate em- 
braces proved whenever I took a ‘head- 
er. Twenty years ago, sir, we were 
new and shiny and quite in the fashion. 
Thank heaven! that was the time when 
Molly first saw us! 

“It happened that we were riding by 
a pretty cottage in a pretty suburb, you 
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remember, and a pretty girl was swing- 
ing in a hammock, under an apple tree, 
white with blossoms. We wanted to 
see more of the pretty girl’s face (as 
most young fellows would, no doubt), 
and so we took a bit of a side glance as 
we glided under an overhanging branch 
of the apple tree—and then—was it a 
slight duck of the head to clear the 
bough, or was it just your perversity, 
old skeleton?—something happened! 
The pretty girl jumped out of the ham- 
mock, with an ‘O!’ and peered over the 
fence, only to behold me tangled in your 
loving embrace. 

“A header? Yes, sir, a header! You 
ought to remember. And it was a bad 
header, too, on that hard sidewalk—so 
bad that we were quite dazed for a min- 
ute. You lay on top of me, and I 
sprawled on the sidewalk, trying to 
make out whether I was an astronomer, 
with a chance of making the observation 
of his life, or only just a new kind of 
big worm that somebody had stepped 
on. 

“*Oh! you poor man!’ cried the pretty 
girl, ‘Are you badly hurt?’ That 
brought me to my senses. I threw you 
off, you old rascal! got to my feet, with 
head swimming and aching—my! how it 
did ache!—and bowed as politely and 
gracefully as I could, under the circum- 
stances. I was as dusty as a miller, and 
I had no hat to raise, for that had rolled 
far off into the street. But the look in 
the pretty girl’s eyes!—well, old fellow, 
you know how hrartily I forgave you, 
long ago! 

“That was our introduction to Molly. 
I have no doubt that I owe Molly to 
you, sir, and with her all life’s deepest 
happiness. But that does not prevent 
my recalling how sore I felt on that 
occasion, and how provoked at you [I 
was. Well, dazed and lame as I was, 
I managed to mount you after a fash- 
ion, and we rolled away. When we re- 


turned, about an hour later, as you must 
remember, the girl was still in the ham- 
mock. I was brushed off as slick as a 
trout, and you were shining as_ only 
well polished nickel can shine. We struck 
a graceful clip and went by—in the mid- 
dle of the road—with as much assurance 
and dignity as were granted to mortals 
in the days of high wheels. A single 
swift glance hammockward showed us 
that the pretty girl was smiling at us— 
smiling, mind you, not laughing—a fact 
which warmed the cockles of our hearts 
all the way home. 

“You are dingy now, poor antedilu- 
vian, and the rust of many years has 
spotted your shining coat, but in the 
days when Molly admired you you were 
groomed like a prize winner. You were 
always a swift steed, though treacher- 
ous, and the minutes you consumed in 
carrying me from the city out to the 
cottage where Molly lived were few in- 
deed. And the time came, [ suppose 
you recollect, when you were not much 
employed, except in carrying me there. 
Then you leaned against the fence, to 
be admired, while Molly and I were talk- 
ing. 

“ It is amazing how long a man and 
a maid can talk without really saying 
anything. 


3ut that is something which 
is necessary and excusable—besides be- 
ing extremely agreeable—before they 
may say something which is very much 


to the purpose. So Molly and I talked 
by the hour about nothing, and you 
posed against the fence. I hope you 
will never complain, old chap, that you 
were not admired enough in those days. 
You have certainly had your share of 
admiration. 

“But your day, alas! came to a sudden 
end when Molly and I were engaged. 
I don’t forget that, and I pity you from 
the bottom of my heart; but it had to 
be. <A girl never could ride another 
such perilous monstrosity as you are. 
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Come! confess it; you might as well. So 
Molly and I took to riding in a narrow 
piano-box buggy—at first. 

“Then came the revelation of the 
modern safety wheel. And what a reve- 
lation! What an unspeakable boon to 
lovers—especially when the safety tan- 
dem was trundled to the forefront of 
modern vehicles. Why could we not 
have had the simplest and most obvious 
form of wheel first, you dear old misbe- 
gotten fraud? Why must so many thou- 
sands of us have suffered from cracked 
heads, bruised bodies, wild-eyed appre- 
hension and starry illusions during your 
merry heyday? Above all, why must the 
gallants of that period have gone 
awheeling through the green woods and 
winding lanes without their dulcineas? 
Answer that! You know that you are 
a most extravagant departure from the 
natural prototype of your kind, the 
primitive velocipede propelled by out- 
stretched legs and toes. 

“Yes, I know what you are going to 
reply, sir—and it is perfectly true. You 
have it on your tongue’s end to remark 
that the perfection of simplicity, tne 
most fit and natural and obvious form 
of any invention, almost always, curious- 
ly enough, comes last. The inventors 
get to it by going around Robin Hood’s 
barn, as it were. You are enough of a 
philosopher to perceive this, old com- 
panion, and so, with reason, you are not 
ashamed of having been one of the nec- 
essary approximations to the perfect 
modern wheel. I grant that you are 
right and my questions are answered. 
But is it any wonder that you are now 
so utterly retired that your one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-dollar original cost isn’t 
convertible into three dollars’ worth of 
old junk? 

“How shall I begin to tell you, poor 
old back number! of the joys that lovers 
know, in these days, wheeling on safe- 
ties, or, better still, whizzing in auto- 


mobiles, along smooth boulevards and 
quiet country roads? You and I have 
been on many pleasant solitary trips to- 
gether, my friend, but the delights of 
the ideal wheeling companionship, the 
companionship of man and maid, you 
never knew. That comes about as near 
to being movable paradise as anything 
I know. Oh! the rapture of gliding to- 
gether down long, winding ways, be- 
tween the ‘sweet green woods’ and the 
silver lace and music of the leaping 
brook! Then the rest on a green bank, 
at noon, and the dainty, tempting lunch 
which you two share so chummily, so 
friendly-wise, as by-and-by you hope to 
share all the good, sweet things of life 
—aye! and the bitter things, too! And 
that happy talk by the wayside, and per- 
haps (for none save a squirrel is peep- 
ing and snickering) an arm encircling 
a yielding waist, and a meeting of lips 
that would make nectar taste insipid. 
You have never been there, poor old 
chap! as you might have been, if fate had 
constructed you with less superfluity of 
backbone and less of that hyena-slope 
from shoulders to tail. I wish, upon my 
soul, that it had been possible to re- 
model you, but really (to speak frankly, 
and without the slightest intention of 
hurting your feelings) one can hardly 
remodel a monstrosity! 

“Happy was the time when Molly and 
I disposed of our single ‘safeties’ and 
bought a tandem. (Were we unfortunate 
in being engaged before the day of the 
motor car?) There is indeed the poetry 
of motion, with two harmonious souls 
and bodies, beating the rhythm of it. 
How we used to swing along, unwinding 
the miles behind us like a rope of smoke! 
Ah, my racer, you were a fleet one in 
your day, but you know nothing of the 
grand rush and exhilaration of tandem- 
speed, with its high gear and redoubled 
motive power. And if your companion 
is your sweetheart, and her golden- 
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brown hair is flying out before you in 
little wisps that make an aureole in the 
sunlight, how can you have any margin 
of imagination left to picture the de- 
lights of the Islands of the Blest? You 
may think that I am talking extrava- 
gantly, friend of the old days, but you 
do not know!—because you have never 
had a mate in wheeling-time, and you 
have never even seen a tandem spinning 
along a good road. 

““But,’ I fancy I hear you saying, 
‘how strange that your rhapsody is all 
in the past tense! Where is your tandem, 
then, if you profess to get such rap- 
ture out of it? Have you retired your 
movable paradise? Has it even been 
to the old junk man’s, as I have?” 

“Softly, old-time friend! I speak in 
the past tense, the superlative past tense, 
as is the fashion of rhapsodists. There 
is a golden time for everything, and 
when one wishes to laud a thing he 
loves, he naturally speaks of it in terms 
of its golden time. The golden time 
of the tandem is past. The motor car 
has come! But even in that Molly and 
I do not often ride. Stern necessity, 
sometimes called economy, forbids! We 
are not as well off in this world’s goods 
as we once thought ourselves—a good 
deal poorer, relatively, than in the days 
when I squandered a hundred and fifty 
good dollars on you! But one of these 
days, sir, when the burden of life eases 


a little, and we see a clear road before 
us (with not too many recreationists 
thereon, to smile at our antiquated vehi- 
cle) that old tandem shall come out, and 
Molly in bloomers and I in knicker- 
bockers will go swinging along with a 
glad revival of the old-time exhilaration 
and joy!” 

At this moment my rhapsodical revery 
was broken by the opening of the front 
door, and Molly’s voice, ringing and 
jubilant, sounded through the house. 

“Where are you, dear? Come down! 
Mrs. Travis is going to take you and 
me and Lonny and Tom for a spin in 
her touring car. Hurry now! Slick vour- 
self up a little.” 

Down I came tearing from the attic, 
and the old wheel was left alone with 
the cobwebs and the squeaking, patter- 
ing mice. 

“What in the world were you doing 
up in the attic?” demanded Molly, sus- 
piciously. 

“Oh, just looking at my old Yale 
racer, I replied, unconcernedly. “I was 
wondering what in the world it would 
ever be good for.” 

“Good for just what grandmother’s 
spinning-wheel is,” replied Molly, toss- 
ing her jaunty head.” Good for— 

Old thoughts, old ways, 

And savor sweet of by-gone days. 

But come on! Do you hear that? 
Mrs. Travis is tooting for us!” 
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My Nine Automobiles 


By J. C. Cunningham 


MIGHT commence this article with 

a poetic paragraph, glistening with 
a shining motor car, with sunshine and 
Johnny-jump-ups along the roadway, 
but after several years’ experience with 
nine capricious cars I find myself ut- 
terly unable to write any more in poetic 
strains. When I look back to the first 
car that I owned with its conglomera- 
tion of impossible constructional ideas, 
my language almost runs to dashes. 
Again when I think of the times I have 
been towed in, walked in, pushed in, 
run in, and even run over by another 
car, I wonder that I am not in the in- 
curable ward of a psychopathic estab- 
lishment. 

My first car was certainly a night- 
mare of trouble and an agony of regret. 
I had the thing but seven months and 
when eventually I succeeded in selling it 
I hardly think that any of the original 
car except the upholstery was left. I 
do not remember either of ever going 
anywhere in that car and not being 
The only record my first 
car ever broke was its record to the 
cemetery. 


towed back. 


With my second car, however, I broke 
two which will, .no 
doubt, continue to go down in history 
until Gabriel gives his last long toot. 
While trying to get into Yosemite Val- 
ley with this machine in 1902, I was 
actually towed forty-seven miles over 


world’s records 


mountainous roads. 


If any one else has 
eclipsed this performance I have never 
On this same trip I had 
the car pushed by human power (by 
three buck Indians) for nearly one mile. 


heard of it. 


This, I think, also beats any pushing 
records which may have existed prior to 
my appearance in the game. This car 
always performed the act of getting me 
there but failed to get me back. 

This particular car was the first of 
the little sleigh-fronted type that ap- 
peared on the market. 
vertised as the 


They were ad- 
greatest things on 
wheels, nothing to watch but the road. 
The greatest fault with these cars was 
that the cylinder head was cast separate 
from the cylinder, and the gasket that 
connected them could never be made 
substantial. The engine of the 1904 
model of these cars had the cylinder 
and head cast integral, making it very 
reliable, indeed, and a decided con- 
trast to its progenitor. However, the 
sleigh fronts were every bit as reliable 
es any of the 
time. 

After three playing one- 
night stands at repair shops, being un- 
able to sell or trade the car off, I gave 
it to my nephew, a boy fifteen years old. 
I thought my troubles with it had 
ceased, but they had only commenced. 
I was blamed by every one in the town 


machines built at that 


months’ 


for giving such a thing to a crazy boy, 
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as they called him when he drove 
hap-hazard around. Though I had ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing the machine going, the boy managed 
to have it out nearly every day. He 
and two or three of his boy friends 
quickly learned to put on a gasket and, 
being their own repairers, they were at 
little expense in doing so. It was dur- 
ing one of these repair jobs of theirs 
one day that the machine caught fire, 
the gasolene tank exploded and _ not 
only burned the building in which the 
car was at the time, but injured an old 
man that was standing near admonish- 
ing the boys to be careful. The boys 
escaped without a scratch. This ac- 
cident, of course, implicated me to a 
certain extent, but eventually I got out 
of it and rid of the sleigh front. 

My third machine was a flash boiler 
steam carriage. This was the best car 
I ever owned. It had its faults, what 
thing made by man has not? But the 
faults were as nothing compared with 
what I had already experienced. The 
steamer had a seating capacity for only 
two, and so, having a chance to trade 
for a two-seated, air-cooled car, with 
the engine in front under a hood, I 
traded. Foolish man! 

The gentleman I traded with had 
just arrived from San Francisco with 
Be- 
ing a friend I asked him almost imme- 
diately how about trading. His car had 
cost about three hundred dollars less 
than mine, but it having two seats and 
being new, only having made a trip of 
two hundred miles from the city, I felt 
inclined to swap. 

He knew more or less about my car, 
but I knew nothing concerning his on- 
ly what I had learned from the adver- 
tisements which spoke in glowing col- 
ors. 


his car when I met him with mine. 


The car was rated at nine horse 
power, and though only nine hundred 
pounds in weight it was said to be ca- 


pable of maintaining a speed of thirty 
miles per hour. I think we had not 
talked five minutes when we made the 
trade. Whether I got the best of the 
trade or not is easiest told by the fact 
that the car was for sale in less than 
three days. 

It was the hardest car to start that 
I ever owned. I had to put gasolene in 
the snifter every time I started unless 
I started immediately after it had been 
running. After running twenty min- 
utes the gasolene had to be turned off 
to stop the motor; the engine would get 
so hot. 

I rounded out one month of torture 
with this car trying to sell it, but no 
one seemed to be as big a fool as I had 
been, so no one would buy. Then I 
put the blamed car up for raffle. I hired 
a young man to sell tickets, and one 
day while showing the car up to a doc- 
tor, my ticket seller ran into a tele- 
phone pole and smashed the front of the 
blamed thing to smitherines. After a 
seventy-six dollar bill was paid and a 
few more days’ salary to the young 
man for selling tickets the raffle was 
ready to come off. On the afternoon 
preceding the raffle my man was arrest- 
ed for conducting a lottery, so my 
scheme of raffling off the car ended 
there. I was getting desperate. 

I tried every way to find a buyer, 
but it was of no avail. The trouble was 
that I could give no demonstration with 
the car. It had an ability to break inlet 


valves which was really surprising; and, 
as to speed, it was a blankety-blank 
failure. 


1 took the dust from every man, 
woman and child I met regardless of 
their propelling power, or the kind of 
conveyance they used. At its best 
that car of mine could hardly keep 
ahead of a funeral procession. As to 
going thirty miles an hour, it may have 
made this time on board a freight train, 
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but never on the road by its own power. 
Finally I traded it for some town lots. 

My fifth car was another of the air- 
cooied style; the engine in the body 
and the cylinder had the appearance of 
a porcupine. This was a good machine, 


the best gasolene rig for reliability that 
I had ever owned up to this time. It 
had its faults, however, the worst be- 
ing that the rear axle would break oc- 
casionally. While this car was no racer, 


it could go right along all day at a mod- 
erate rate of speed. 

I owned the car about five months 
when I traded it for a two-cylinder car 
with the engine in front, and a tonneau 
seat. While the two-cylindered one was 
rated at twelve horse power, I have my 
doubts about its ever showing better 
than eight. However, it was very re- 
liable and the working parts, motor and 
transmission, were extremely accessi- 
ble. 
the transmissions, 


I had it but three months when 
were three 
speed forward and reverse, began to 
give me trouble. As the car lacked 
power for my use, I traded it in part 
payment for a big touring car rated at 
twenty horse power and weighing, T 
tink, 

pounds. 


which 


about 


twenty-eight hundred 
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I was 
car. 


now owner of my _ seventh 
I had heard so much of this par- 
ticular machine that naturally I expect- 
ed a lot of it. From a mechanical stand- 
point, however, I had doubted its prac- 
ticality even before I came into posses- 
sion of it, but getting it at what 
I thought was a bargain I felt 
inclined to give it a _ trial. My 
opinion to be correct, for 
I soon that the machine 
was far from being what it had 
been reported. To test it I hired a 
mechanic and started to drive the car 
to the Yosemite Valley. On the long, 
steep grades we tried to surmount while 
running on the low speed I soon found 
that the car’s cooling system was wo- 
fully insufficient; we were compelled to 
take water almost constantly and even 
then we had frequently to stop to let 
the engine cool. In every way the car 
proved to be far too heavy for the pow- 
er it had. Before we had traveled half 
way to the valley, the crank shaft gave 
way and caused us two-weeks’ delay. In 
fact, we had so much trouble with the 
car that I shipped it to San Francisco, 
where it was sold. 


proved 
learned 


My eighth car was one built in the 
City of Mexico, from American parts as- 
sembled in a shop there. The man who 
built it was, no doubt, a good mechanic. 
He claimed that all cars had some good 
qualities, also some bad ones, but in 
this car he had the best 
of four popular makes and had avoided 
their weaknesses. It was a splendid ma- 
chine with the exception that the trans- 
mission he had on it had three speeds 
forward and reverse, to control which 
took so many levers that the average 


chosen 


man would have to stop and get out his 
book of 
changed speed. It had very near as many 
levers and pedals as a pipe organ. It 


directions every time he 


had this advantage, however, it was al- 
mest impossible to strip any gears. 
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I owned this foreigner but two weeks 
when I sold it for just what it cost me. 
My reason for disposing of it was that 
since I was unacquainted with the laws 
of Mexico and unable to speak the lan- 
guage of the country I was consequently 
arrested so many times that I found na 
pleasure in using the car. 

I won my ninth car at a raffle. It is 
needless to state that the car had seen 
better days, for if it had not it would 
hardly have been raffled off. It was of 
the buckboard type, more buckboard 
than anything else, though it could be 
ridden without spurs. I think it was 
about the first the company ever turn- 
ed out. The engine ran at about three 
thousand revolutions a minute and made 
more noise than a ten-stamp quartz 
mill. This little machine may, once up- 
on a time, have had some value, but I 
failed to find anything but trouble. 


There was only one good quality that I 


could discover and that was in case of 
accident to it you could drop the steer- 
ing lever over forward and by taking 
hold of it draw the thing along like a 
little red wagon. I owned it only two 
days when I gave it to a minister who 
had out-of-town appointments. Ever 
since he accepted it I feel as if I had 
placed temptation in his way and that 
he will forget me in his prayers. 

I am now looking for a new car. With 





all my troubles I would never be with- 
out one. There is a fascination about 
running a motor car that few can resist 
after once having had the experience. 
Three of the cars that I owned, I must 
say, were very reliable. They had 
faults though that I will try to avoid 
in the new machine that I buy. The 
other cars I have owned may have given 
satisfaction to others, understanding 
them better and handling them more 
carefully than I, but I could see much 
chance for improvement in every one 
of them. 

There has been quite a change in the 
automobile since I owned my first car, 
five years ago, but I cannot say that 
there have been any great changes in 
the last two years ; of course, there have 
been some departures, but they are 
mostly in the form of the body, etc. One 
of the principal things to have in an au- 
tomobile is easy accessibility of the 
parts. There are other things just as 
important, but this is the one feature 
that should not be overlooked. I do not 
expect to find a car that is faultless for 
there is no piece of mechanism: but what 
will need care and attention. As to the 
popularity of the four-cylinder, permit 
me to say I do not think it will last long. 
I believe that the coming car will be 
either the three-cylinder, four-cycle car, 
or the two-cylinder, two-cycle one. 
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Handy Helps for Clean Hands 

How do you keep your hands clean? 
This is a very hard question to answer 
if you are an automobile enthusiast. 
There are several conditions, however, 
which, if understood, save much trouble 
in cleansing the hands after motor 
work. From experience it will soon be 
noticed that the sole reason for motor 
grime being hard to remove is the ir- 
regularity of surface to which it is ap- 
plied. Cracks round and under the 
finger nails are the most difficult places 
to clean, next the creases on the fingers 
and thumb. Given a smooth hand, very 
little dirt will stick. Therefore, do all 
that is to keep the hands 
smooth. This is a cardinal point. To do 
this there are several things to observe: 

1. Remove the dirt without roughen- 
ing the surface. 2. Fill up the inter- 
stices of the skin before the work is be- 
gun. 3. Avoid chafes, chaps and rubs, 
e. g., knocking the skin off the knuckles 
and exposure to wet and cold. Avoid 
all coarse forms of soap; never scrape 
the nails with a knife; never use an 
alkaline substance whatever. Do not 
use gasolene to wash hands in, since it 
roughens the skin very quickly. Before 
beginning to work, rub the hands all 
over with a fine toilet soap, fill the finger 
nails and cracks round them with it, and 
avoid contact with water till the job is 


possible 


over. If necessary, wear gloves with 
the fingers cut out. So much for pre- 
vention; now, for aid: 

“Wear gloves” sounds well, but how 
many men can screw up a fine-threaded 
nut or cap with gloves on? Be warned 
in time; motor grease and oil do not 
stain, and it is only when they find 
crevices to lodge in that they remain 
safe against the assaults of a good toilet 
soap. Sapolio, sand soap, etc., are ex- 
cellent for cleaning paint, but the wise 
man will not wash his hands more than 
once with it. Pumice ‘or the finger pads 
does no great harm, but even it is best 
avoided if possible. 

Use warm, soft water, good toilet 
soap,andanail brush for the nails. When 
it is important to have the hands per- 
fectly free from black, as may be the 
case with a doctor, do not be too vio» 
lent in the efforts to cleanse the hands 
perfectly. It is wonderful how a few 
hours of neglect seem to loosen the 
dirt. Remember, that ordinary oil plus 
metal wearings is purely a mechanical 
dirt, and does not dye the surface of 
the skin or in any way enter into chem- 
ical combination with it; but, after all, 
the most matter to at- 
tend to is filling the cracks and nails 
with soap before starting a job, and of 
not wetting them till the job is com- 
pleted. 


important 





The Congressman’s Conversion 


By Kenneth Frazer Lockwood 


HE State Con- 

gressman from 

the third district was 

tall, nearsighted and 

bald. Furthermore, his 

baldness was a matter 

of pride with him, for he 

believed that it engen- 

dered dignity and re- 

spect. A legislator with- 

out a bald spot some- 

where on his cranium 

he regarded in the same 

light that some people 

view the physician who does not wear a 
Van Dyke beard. Hence he cultivatec 
his little bald spot and grew noisily 
angry when his political opponents sent 
him numerous hair restorer advertise- 
ments, which he tore up with unwonted 
energy. The Congressman from the 


third district had one particular hob- 
by: he considered the automobile as 
dangerous as the gun which is never 
loaded. 


When he was first elected to the leg- 
islature he cast about him for a lure for 
fame. The field at that time, however, 
was pretty thoroughly covered by his 
colleagues, who, had they known of his 
forthcoming advent into their society, 
might have left an opening for him. 
Ruminating one day upon their selfish- 
ness the Congresman crossed the plaza 
in front of the State House in an ab- 
sorbed condition of mind, which was 
rudely disturbed by an unseemly and 
terrifying noise at his elbow. Startled 
almost to frenzy he leaped quickly aside 
and unceremoniously tumbled into a 
mud puddle in the uncultivated street of 
the Capital, while the cause of his mis- 
fortune rattled along at a rapid rate 
of speed with never a glance at the be- 
draggled figure which slowly arose to its 


feet. There was a glimmer in the Con- 
gressman’s eyes which forboded trouble. 
It struck him just then that his life work 
lay in the extinction of the automo- 
bile. He talked about it, read about it, 
wrote about it and dreamed about it. 
Shunning all automobile news, except 
that which concerned itself with disas- 
ters of various kinds, he gradually werk- 
ed himself up to a state of mind where 
he was willing to believe that a seven 
horse power runabout was more danger- 
ous and more to be feared than a ton 
of dynamite. Nothing good, said he, 
could come out of a motor car manufac- 
tory. 

So, with his campaign marked out, 
the worthy Congressman prepared a 
lengthy bill, which he introduced at the 
first opportunity. It was couched in 
such terms that its passage would mean 
nothing more nor less than the practical 
passing away of the automobile in the 
State. Viewed in any sort of a light it 
was absurd, childish, ridiculous. First, 
it provided a speed limit of six miles 
an hour in the open country and four 
miles an hour in cities and towns. It 
limited cars to ten horse power. It de- 
clared that every driver of an automo- 
bile, whether he was its owner or not, 
should be compelled to file with the 
Secretary of State a certificate from an 
authorized school of motoring to the ef- 
fect that he had taken a three months’ 
course of instruction in the use and care 
of his car. Other conditions it imposed, 
equally as silly, but the extreme limit 
was the paragraph which concluded the 
bill. 

The explosion of a gasolene car— 
caused by the purely negligent handling 
of a match—in which three persons were 
seriously injured, suggested the idea to 
the Congressman. This final clause pro- 
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vided that no gasolene propelled cars 
should be permitted to enter the State. 

When the particulars of the infamous 
measure became known to the public at 
large, such a howl arose from the faith- 
ful as Virginius sought to elicit from 
Rome. Excited automobilists gathered 
in garage, salesroom and club and dis- 
cussed it with much heat. The bill was 
variously termed, with more or less pro- 
fanity, “asinine,” “idiotic,” “insane,” 
while the father of it was dubbed with 
more profanity, “a fool,” “a lunatic” and 
an “idiot.” Le Berne, president of the 
Automobile Club and owner of four or 
five machines, a man who had voted for 
the Congressman, swore in his beard 
and muttered between his teeth some- 
thing about “wait.” Aloud he suggest- 
ed to his fellow members that the club 
hire a professional assassin and go after 
the enemy. The trouble was that the 
Congressman was extremely rich and it 
was generally known that the legislative 
building during sessions contained about 
the crookedest bunch of _ grafters 
that could have been gathered together 
on a month’s notice. Protest on top of 
protest poured in upon the Congress- 
man, who merely smiled and dictated a 
letter which he directed his secretary to 
manifold and to send to each of his cor- 
respondents. “The public good” figured 
extensively in these circulars. 

Somebody has suggested that one of 
the Congressman’s chief reasons for dis- 
liking the automobile was because he 
claimed it frightened horses and caused 
runaways. Yet, since the records of the 
State showed that only four such acci- 
dents had been traced to the motor car 
in the past five years, I am inclined to 
doubt the opinion. However, it is a fact 
that the gentleman was passionately 
fond of a good horse, for which I admire 
him, and it is also a fact that he was 
an abominably bad driver, which should 
have been sufficient reason for him to 


leave the animals alone. While his howl- 
creating bill was pending before the As- 
sembly, he had purchased a beautiful 
colt, exceedingly shy and high spirited 
—certainly not an animal for him. But 
his innate self-confidence led him to be- 
lieve that he could master anything that 
trod on four feet, from a rabbit to an 
elephant, and the efforts of his contem- 
poraries in the House to induce him to 
give up the idea of breaking the colt 
himself had little or no effect on him. 
His blissful pride one afternoon took 
him out in the country in a light run- 
about behind the new purchase. 

Of course, the expected occurred. 
Outside of Harrowby, a small town 
eight miles beyond the city, the flutter- 
ing of a newspaper, which some one 
had dropped in the road, startled the 
colt—and it bolted. Pell mell up the 
road it ran, while the Congressman, be- 
ginning to realize how helpless he was 
in such an emergency, sat—most of the 
time in the air—holding onto the reins 
like grim death, his bald, hatless head 
shining in the sun, his glasses swinging 
wildly back and forth on their black 
guard. A curve, sharp and rough, hove 
in view. One second the outer wheels 
of the runabout hung in midair; the 
Congressman shifted his weight to the 
wrong side and the vehicle upset, for- 
tunately throwing its occupant clear of 
the debris. 

The tousled maker of laws sat up 
in the middle of the road and adjusted 
the remnants of his glasses. It occurred 
to him that he was deserted on a lone 
country road at some unknown distance 
from the city. He éxtracted a small fist- 
full of pebbles from his mouth and stood 
up. He was shaken up, bruised and dirty. 
A narrow stream of blood trickling from 
his head added to his discomfort. After 
collecting his scattered wits and giving 
the situation the best thought he could, 
he came to the conclusion that the only 
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thing left to do was to tramp after the 
fleeing colt, for there was a possibility 
that it would be stopped up the road. 

The Congressman walked and walked 
and walked and the sun got lower and 
lower and lower, until by-and-by twilight 
settled down on the fields. He had 
passed no house, he had met not a single 
soul. Footworn and hungry he present 
ly described a building through whose 
window shone a yellow light. It was a 
country roadhouse at the intersection of 
two roads and he gratefully took advan- 
tage of the sign which read, “Dewdrop 
Inn.” 

The approached the 
man who was lolling behind the bar. He 
had given up all thought of finding his 
runaway horse. 


Congressman 


He wanted something 
to eat and a place where he could re- 
move the taints of his accident. 
“Can I get something to eat here?” 
he asked the man. 
“Yes, sir, you can. 
have?” 


What will you 


“Oh, anything—a steak, some pota- 
toes, a cup of coffee and a few rolls.” 

“All right, sir. Be ready in a minute. 
Will you take a table?’ 

“I—I’d like to wash up a bit if 

“Right in the back room, sir. 
find a basin and a towel there.” 

“Thank you,” cooed the Congressman 
and forthwith hied him hence. 


” 


You’ll 


His face hidden in a mass of soap 
suds, the maker of riot-impelling laws 
heard the outer door open and heavy 
shoes plod across the floor. 

“Hello, Frank!” the barkeeper’s voice 
sang out. “What’s doing?” 

“Somethin’ big. Heard about it?” 

“About what?” 

“The robbery at Harrowby Bank. 
Green, the watchman, killed. Sheriff 
and his men comin’ this way. Sent me 
on to watch the roads.” 

“Robbers escape?” 

“One of ’em. Jumped in a runabout 


and drove away after shooting Green. 
They think Green peppered him, for 
they’s blood on the bank steps. Some 
of the folks got a good look at him and 
we'll git him.” 

“What'd he look like?” 

“Tall black clothes . and 
wears glasses. Looks like he might be 
a preacher and as cute asa rat. Came 
to Harrowby a week ago claimin’ he was 
a Presbyterian elder an’ all the time had 
his eyes on the bank.” 


man with 


The Congressman had heard every 
syllable, but he had paid no special at- 


tention to the words until the descrip- 


tion of the robber had been given. Soap 
in hand, he paused. 

“Green was popular,” the man was 
saying, “and if the mob’s that formed 
gits ahold of that fellow there'll be a 
lynchin’, you see. Ain’t seen nobody 
around here, have you?” 

The Congressman’s heart was beating 
like a triphammer, so loudly indeed that 
he knew it could be heard all over the 
building. The description fitted him 
perfectly. And, then, there was the cut 
on his head. He realized that his protes- 
tations of innocence would receive no 
attention and he pictured a mob of thou- 
sands struggling, fighting, shrieking to 
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get at him to tear him limb from limb. 
Surely, he argued to himself, it would 
not be cowardly to run away from such 
a predicament. He quickly crept to the 
rear door, tried it and rejoiced to find it 
unlocked. Silently he slipped out and 
as he turned the corner of the bu Iding 
his long legs struck out valiantly. Hat- 
less and coatless, the soap suds still on 
his face, he ran as he had never run be- 
fore in his whole life and, as he leaped a 
ditch, a shout and a shot rang out be- 
hind him, telling him that his escape was 
discovered. The night was as dark as 
Cheop’s tomb and the Congressman’s 
glasses were useless, yet on he went, 
clattering, stumbling and uncertain. Up 
one road he shot and reaching a side 
path turned in, crossed a field and waded 
a shallow stream. He jumped a fence 
and found himself back on the road, 
puffing like a porpoise and nearly spent. 
Pursuit had long ago ceased in his direc- 
tion, but the strange sounds of the coun- 


try night seemed to him the voice of 
the mob calling aloud as it searched for 
He could go no fur- 
He would hide in the bushes by 
If they found him, well 
It was the despair of help- 


him everywhere. 
ther. 
the roadside. 
and good. 
lessness. 

A frog croaked out in the darkness 
—a loud, harsh, sudden sound. Or was 
it a frog? The Congressman strained 
his eyes to pierce the night. Three glar- 
ing balls of brightness answered his 
gaze. So, he thought, they were hunt- 
ing him with lanterns. He trembled a 
little and then the world-wide desire for 
life got the master hand. He turned to 
run, tripped and fell heavily in the road, 
where he lay quite still. 

Some time later the Congressman 
drifted slowly back to consciousness, 
opened his eyes and painfully raised 
himself on his elbow. He was moving 
—smoothly, swiftly, delightfully. Was 


he in another world, wafted along on 
clouds of ease? An odor flung in his nos- 
trils by the cool wind dispelled the il- 
lusion and he realized without an atom 
of bitterness in his heart that he was 
actually riding in an automobile—and a 
gasolene automobile, too. He looked at 
his feet. They were not tied; nor were 
his hands. He had not been taken, then. 
He was in the hands of friends—to be 
more correct, he was reclining on the 
rear seat of a handsomely appointed 
touring car, a mighty, wheezing, shak- 
ing monster which annihilated space 
faster than the wind itself. The sensa- 
tion, to say the least, was delicious. He 
had never dreamed it was anything like 
this. He leaned over and tapped upon 
the shoulder one of the two men who 
sat on the seat in front of him, wholly 
absorbed in the management of the car. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he faltered. 
“I want to thank you for picking me 
up.” 

The man turned around and smiled 
kindly. 

“Don’t mention it. Came around all 
right, did you? You must have got an 
awful knock, for nothing we did could 
bring you to.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know how to thank 
you.” 

“Don’t try. Head hurt?” 

“Quite a bit, I fancy—that is, yes, it 
does. Will you please tell me where 
we are?” 

“About two miles cut.” 

“From the city?” 

“Yes. You see, we are breaking the 
speed laws to get you in to a doctor.” 

“I don’t think it’s necessary, thank 
you,” said the Congressman. “If you'll 
let me out at a car line, I won’t bother 
you further.” 

“No bother at all. We'll take you 
home if you say the word.” 

“Thank you very much. 
at the Royal.” 


I’m stayinz 
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“Good; we'll be there in three min- 
utes.” 

A long silence followed, during which 
the Congressman donned, at the sug- 
gestion of his new friends, a light dust 
coat. Then the legislator spoke again. 

“Do—you—like—automobiling?” he 
asked. 

“Do I! I'd rather own one little run- 
about than all the horses in the world.” 

“It—is—rather fine. Is it all like 
this?” 

“Depends upon the roads. They’re 
better in this State than in any other 
I've been in, especially suited for the 
high-powered cars.” 

A sense of shame and humiliation was 
beginning to creep over the Congress- 
man. His effort to down it was feeble. 


“I suppose you've been wondering 
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what I was doing out there on the road,” 
he said, and thereupon related truth- 
fully the whole affair from beginning to 
end, leaving out mention of his name, 
which, to tell the truth, he was ashamed 
to give. 

“I can relieve your mind about the 
colt,” said his audience when he had fin- 
ished. “He was caught up the road and 
the Harrowby constable’s holding him 
for his owner.” 

The Congressman reviewed the fear- 
ful events of the past few hours; he 
thought of his narrow escape and of the 
merciful grace of the automobile. His 
reply would have staggered Le Berne 
and his cohorts. 

“TI—I don’t think I'll bother about 
him,” he said. “I’m going—to buy an 
automobile.” 


Transportation of Automobiles 


The Best, Safest and Most Economical Means of Shipping Motor Cars by Rail and Boat 
Crating for Railroad Trains and Trans-Atlantic Voyages—Other Useful Information 


By a Member of the 


[' seems almost an irony of fate that 
an automobile, itself a complete 
though new means of transportation, 
should be confronted with many dis- 
advantages the moment that its own 
freighting becomes desirable or neces- 
sary. But that such is the fact no one 


who has made any such shipment by 
rail (and, to a certain extent, also by 
boat) up to this time can have any rea- 
sonable doubt. 


The result isan annoying and unnec- 
essary handicap upon both the sale and 
the free use of motor cars, since it not 
only adds to the initial expense of plac- 
ing a new machine in the hands of the 
purchaser, but frequently increases also 
the cost of touring out of all proportion 
to the advantages directly gained. With 
the widening range of automobile travel, 
excursions are now planned to sections 
of our own country as far apart as the 


Trade 


White mountains, the Florida coast, 
Colorado, California, the Northwest and 
Southwest; also to many foreign coun- 
tries. Long distances by land or water 
or both and motorists 
either meet the various conditions 
posed or alter or give up their plans. 

In the end, it will probably be uni- 
versally agreed that different means of 
transportation are co-operative, not an- 
tagonistic; but recognitions of this kind 
are frequently brought about only after 
long and tedious processes, the special 
burden of which is carried during the 
interim by relatively few people. The 
automobile is just now going through 
this experience, or perhaps better, its 
owners are now in the midst of that 
period of uncertainty and annoyance 
which usually precedes a full and free 
understanding of a new subject, 

It is gratifying to be able to state, 


intervene, must 


im- 
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however, that the automobile-using pub- 
lic, instead of curtailing its liberties, 
so to speak, pending a readjustment of 
conditions, continues the use of all 
transportation agencies practically on 
their own terms. And while this use is 
increasing to the point where the reve- 
nue therefrom must soon attract the 
more favorable attention of traffic of- 
ficials, a new and better sentiment is 
ceveloping which plainly forecasts more 
liberal conditions for the not-distant 
future. The commercial organizations 
connected with the automobile and al- 
lied industries are naturally watchful of 
these things, and they have already won 
some substantial victories. 

To understand present conditions and 
regulations so far as possible will add 
materially to the convenience of many a 
tour, and give a feeling of security 
otherwise impossible in making advance 
arrangements. The greater the use of 
shipping facilities, too, the more likely 
are the owners and managers of the 
different lines to better the conditions 
and regulations. Broad views and lib- 
eral interpretations on the part of mo- 
torists themselves will naturally help 
the cause along. Meanwhile it is well 
to remember that these things are usu- 
ally settled by time and cumulative 
agreements between all concerned, not 
by legislation or retaliatory measures of 
any sort. 


CG al C Aditi 








of Transportation 


There is probably at this late day 
no vicious opposition to the automobile 
on the part of any important trans- 
portation interest, but rather a deliberate 


two-fold intent, viz.: (1) to protect 
themselves against possible claims of 
whatever kind, and (2) to make the new 
traffic pay as high rates as it will bear. 
The former is not in itself unreasonable, 
and the latter position would undoubt- 
edly be receded from sooner or later, 
anyhow. To shorten the time taken for 


this evolution is to the interest of the 
motoring fraternity, and all influences to 
this end should be one in thought and 
action. 

Somewhat higher freight rates than 
are charged ordinary carriages and busi- 
ness vehicles generally would naturally 
be justified by the higher value placed 
upon automobiles and the consequent 
greater liability in case of injury or 
destruction. To secure and maintain 
what to a certain extent would be a rea- 
sonable advantage in this direction, and 
at the same time to avoid conflict with 
established practice, legal and other- 
wise, various ingenious devices have 
been adopted by the several traffic asso- 
ciations which divide the entire country 
among the transportation interests. 

To know of these is frequently to 
meet them on more advantageous 
ground than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. The “Official Classification” (con- 
curred in by all the carriers) is, of 
course, an example of detailed strict- 
ness, opening with the statement that 
self-propelling vehicles will not be ac- 
cepted for transportation unless certain 
rules are observed, briefly as follows: 

(a) Vehicles operated by electricity 
—The terminal wires, i. ¢., wires con- 
necting battery with motor, must be dis- 
connected. 

(b) Vehicles operated by gasolene or 
naphtha—The tanks must be empty, the 
tank cover or plug removed and packed 
separately, and the sparking or mixing 
wire detached. To insure the proper 
emptying of the tank, the oil feed pipe 
must be disconnected at the carbureter 
and the drainings permitted to escape. 

(c) When shipments of  self-pro- 
pelling vehicles require flat or gondola 
car for transportation, the loose and 
detachable articles forming parts of 
such vehicles must be placed in iron- 
bound boxes and securely attached to 
the vehicle or floor of car. 


However, these regulations are not 
always as onerous as they read; and 
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they are certainly not meant to openly 
discourage a class of business that has 
already come to yield a_ considerable 
revenue. It depends very largely upon 
the temper of the local agent at point 
of shipment. Supplementary to the 
“Official Classification,” each transpor- 
tation interest makes its own special 
conditions and regulations, which it is 
worth while to know of in advance. 
There can be no reasonable objection to 
these unless they are applied with 
prejudice and entail a cost out of pro- 
portion to the transportation of other 
articles, value, accommodations and risk 
considered. Unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of rates for automobile shipments 
is much to the fore. 

Devices to Keep Up Motor Car Freights 

Here is the chief source of trouble, 
and the feeling that fair play is lacking 
lends a somber color to many a dis- 
pute. In some cases motor cars have 
been carefully left out of the tariff 


schedules altogether, in which case they 


can be called “Vehicles not otherwise 
specified,” with practically no limit to 
the charges assessed for their trans- 
portation, irrespective of distance. If 
the shipper questions the charge, it is 
an easy matter to find some one of 
many arbitrary rules to fit each par- 
ticular case; the automobile may be too 
long, too wide, or too heavy. It may 
not fit just right in the freight cars 
nearest at hand or for some other rea- 
son be denied any established classifi- 
cation that would entitle it to a lower 
rate, 

As automobile shipments have become 
more frequent, distinct classifications are 
more common, and to meet the emer- 
gency the fiction of “estimated weights” 
has been quite generally established, 
with a judicious provision for “mini- 
mum weights.” Railway and steamship 
lines seem to share impartially the ben- 
efit of this bold scheme, the revenue 


from which is usually in proportion to 
the imagination of the agent. 

The shipper of the two cars belong- 
ing to W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was 
charged for 20,300 pounds, or over ten 
tons, when the two were brought north 
from the last Florida tournament. Both 
were racing machines, each weighing 
under 2,200 pounds; say, 4,500 in all, 
or considerably less than one-quarter 
the “estimate.” This, of course, was a 
“mistake,” as soon as it was discovered 
that a man prominently interested in 
railroads was the victim, but in the 
other 999 cases the “error” would prob- 
ably have remained unacknowledged to 
the day of judgment. 

A tonneau usually assists in securing 
a high weight “estimate,” frequently 
making the “estimate” from four to six 
times the car’s actual weight, and in 
exceptional 
times. 


cases even eight or ten 
Runabouts are often billed, as 
weighing 5,000 or 6,000 pounds, which 
“estimate” would probably not be 
changed in case two men, in exaspera- 
tion at such an “estimate,” should pick 
it up and lift it aboard a freight car or 
steamboat. The spirit of Baron Mun- 
chausen might well envy the perform- 
ances of some of these traffic managers 
and their agents. 

“Carload lots,” in which the bulk of 
the automobile trade’s shipments are, of 
course, made, is a term that covers a 
multitude of technicalities. For one 
thing an ingenious method has been 
devised to prevent a too-free acceptance 
of carload lots of automobiles at any 
“minimum weight.” There is a table 
provided for the express purpose of 
increasing minimum weights when the 
length of the freight car called for by 
any shipment exceeds given dimensions. 

For instance, if a freight car 36 feet 
long can be had on a 10,000 pound 
basis, one 36 feet 6 inches long may 
call for a rating of 11,000 pounds, one 
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of 38 feet 6 inches 12,500 pounds, one 
of 50 feet 14,000 pounds, etc., these 
figures being given, of course, only to 
illustrate the method, and not “official- 
ly.” And yet, while pig iron in the 
smallest box car may far exceed in 
weight all the automobiles that could be 
packed in the largest box car, the pig 
iron would pay only a fraction of the 
cost of transporting the automobiles. 

It is quite possible that a railroad 
might not happen to have empty cars of 
the smallest size, or it might not be con- 
venient for a freight agent to furnish 
any but cars of extreme length, in which 
event the shipper would probably be 
compelled to choose between an annoy- 
ing and expensive delay or the shipment 
of his machine on a weight basis out of 
all proportion to the actual weights in- 
volved. The eastern manufacturer (es- 
pecially) finds much difficulty in obtain- 
ing large freight cars, owing to the 
grain industry of the West, which util- 
izes nearly all of the available supply for 
a considerable part of each year. 

And yet the “carload lot” is materially 
cheaper than single shipments. Hence 
dealers who are able to buy machines in 
carload lots do not suffer as much as 
the small local agent who orders one car 
at a time, the carload rate or classifica- 
tion being so adjusted that three auto- 
mobiles, the average number which may 
be loaded in a standard freight car, will 
frequently cost for transportation only a 
little more than a single machine.. When 
it comes to transporting a large touring 
car under emergency conditions the 
point will be more fully appreciated. 

The old saying to the effect that “It 
is always darkest before the dawn,” 
may have some application to the ques- 
tion of transporting motor cars on 
American railways. It will be remem- 
bered that when the carrying of bicycles 
first began, the railroads not only ob- 
jected to them, but made the conditions 


as onerous as possible. They charged 
all that their owners would stand, and 
insisting upon various formalities in- 
tended to discourage that sort of busi- 
ness as much as possible. When legis- 
lation stepped in to define these matters, 
and in some cases to require free trans- 
portation of them as baggage, the atti- 
tude of the railroads changed squarely 
about. Instead of discouraging this 
traffic, they started in to encourage it by 
every possible means, going so far as 
to construct special baggage cars with 
racks for economical and rapid handling 
of bicycles. 

While the automobile and bicycle are 
so widely different vehicles that no 
point-and-point comparison between 
them is possible, yet it is reasonable to 
suppose that the present attitude of the 
railroads will show a decided change 
within the next few years. That special 
cars for the transportation of automo- 
biles will be used on the principal Amer- 
ican railways within a comparatively 
short time seems easy to believe. One 
leading @astern trunk line is said to have 
already under construction two cars es- 
pecially built to be attached to passenger 
trains, the general outlines of which will 
be the same as the ordinary baggage car, 
the chief difference being a round roof 
and wider doors. 

Considering that the owners of motor 
cars are able and usually willing to pay 
well for just the right sort of accommo- 
dation, it is very likely that once this 
svstem is inaugurated, it will prove to 
be convenient to the automobile touring 
public and profitable as well to the 
transportation lines. The added con- 
venience and security of having one’s 
car carried along upon the very same 
train one is traveling upon is too great 
to be underestimated or overlooked, es- 
pecially when touring plans depend upon 
the prompt arrival of the car at destina- 
tion. This, of course, can never be de- 
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pended upon when ordinary freighting 
is employed. 
Advance Inquiries Are Often of Use 

For the high charges and arbitrary 
rules now associated with the transpor- 
tation of motor cars there is no quick 
remedy, at least not in the hands of the 
individual motorist. While the matter is 
slowly working around to a basis of 
fair treatment and equitable charges, a 
little discreet correspondence ahead of 
one’s tour is usually worth while. In 
this connection it is well to remember 
that freight rates, when nt regularly 
established, are usually large for the 
service rendered as compared with fixed 
charges. 

When plans can be decided upon suffi- 
ciently in advance, it is often good pol- 
icy to correspond ahead with the proper 
officials, usually the general freight 
agent, or traffic manager of the lines 
intended to be used, whether railroads 
or steamboats. This not only secures, 
many times, the quotation of a fairer 
rate, but it will forestall any possible 
refusal to accept the applicant’s car for 
shipment ; usually it lessens also the lia- 
bility to delays. The transportation 
lines are invariably prompt in attending 
to correspondence of this nature, and 
one can ordinarily depend upon receiv- 
ing an answer by return mail. 

A letter from a higher official is the 
best introduction a tourist can hand to 
a local agent; it aids to prompt atten- 
tion, and eliminates “red tape” and per- 
sonal prejudice as nothing else could do. 
The thought that the holder of the let- 
ter may be acquainted with some official 
goes a long way with most local agents, 
and while it might not be the proper 
thing to make hints that way, without 
foundation in fact, a judicious silence 
may often accomplish the same end. 

Then, too, every large transportation 
agency has a number of soliciting agents 
whose special business it is to look up 


and contract for carrying all classes of 
freight. As a rule these agents appre- 
ciate the revenue-paying side of the au- 
tomobile business, and they have a dis- 
cretionary power, within certain limits, 
which is very useful at _ times. 
Frequently the owner will find that 
if he will apply to the agent of the 
line over which his automobile is to 
travel, it will greatly help him in ob- 
taining a suitable freight car, or reser- 
vation of space on a steamboat, as these 
men are in close touch with the situa- 
tion at all times. Contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion, some competition still ex- 
ists among the railroads who employ 
soliciting agents in the same territory. 

The Chairman of the Classification 
Committee of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion stated semi-publicly less than a year 
ago that the high rates charged motor 
cars was a protective measure. He said, 
among other things, that excessive 
claims for damages still further reduced 
the desirability of this kind of business. 
It was also asserted that manufacturers 
and shippers are often guilty of careless- 
ness in loading machines, that it has 
been no unusual thing in the past for 
automobiles to break loose in cars while 
in transit, to the great injury of this 
and other freight carried in the same 
car. 

Probably the railroads have suffered 
now and then by reason of extra trouble 
in providing just the right sort of cars 
for this business, and also by defective 
packing by manufacturers, agents and 
owners. And yet there are many other 
commodities whose perishable or fragile 
nature, as a matter of fact, causes the 
railroads much more risk than does the 
transportation of the automobile. Then 
again the expense of handling is a much 
smaller item in the case of a motor car 
than, say, 


with sacks of flour or pig 
lead, a car of either containing hun- 
dreds of separate pieces instead of from 
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one to six in the case of the automo- 
bile. 

No doubt there is something in the 
railroad’s side of the case, and yet the 
number of damage claims may have 
some connection with the high cost of 
transportation. It is human nature to 
“put in a claim” on the smallest pre- 
tense when any damage results to a 
thing for which tariffs 
have been paid. A readjustment would 
undoubtedly result in more business for 
the freight-carrying lines, and _ better 
feeling between the railroad companies 
and the shippers; to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. 

A Constant Problem With the Trade 

The problem of successfully placing 
their automobiles within the possession 
of both agents and purchasers, located 
in parts of the country far distant from 
the factories, has engaged the earnest 
attention of all manufacturers since the 
beginning of the industry in America. 
They are as much interested in this 
thing as the consignee could possibly be. 

In nearly all cases automobiles are 
sold F. O. B. at the factory or nearest 
shipping point, and the freight charges 
are paid by the buyer. Yet there is an 
unwritten responsibility with the shipper 
which does not cease until safe delivery 
is made to the agent or purchaser, even 
when it is expressly stated in the cata- 
logue or contract that responsibility or 
liability ceases when receipt is taken 
from the railroad company. 

Another result of high transportation 
rates is that the agent who obtains his 
machines from the greatest distance is 
at a decided disadvantage when in com- 
petition with those handling machines 
made nearer at hand. This has already 
had some effect in stimulating manufac- 
ture locally, but it interferes with the 


unreasonable 


free course of business in many ways, 


as purchasers come to consider more and 
more how large an item freight charges 


are when purchasing a car. In the 
emergency several manufacturers of 
light runabouts have found it less ex- 
pensive to ship their machines by ex- 
press, owing to the high freight rates 
and arbitrary rules as to cars, and are 
using this method more or less for mar- 
keting their product. 

Some factories making sales of auto- 
mobiles within one or two hundred miles 
now arrange to have the cars driven 
under their own power from the factory 
to the salesrooms for the twofold pur- 
pose of saving customers the freight 
charges and of giving the machines a 
practical road test. Even local dealers 
are preparing to carry out a similar plan 
where the distance involved is not ex- 
cessive, unless weather conditions ren- 
der such a plan impracticable. In this 
way the overcharging indulged in by 
the railroads has the result of losing to 
them some good paying business. 

At a meeting of the Western Traffic 
Association, representing the principal 
railways beyond Chicago, held in July 
last; an important reduction on automo- 
bile freight rates was planned for in- 
auguration this fall. The reduced rate 
will apply to automobiles ‘knocked 
down” and crated or boxed and shipped 
in less than Under the 
new rule these will be accepted at the 
rate for first-class freight, instead of 
three times the first-class rate, as for- 
merly. 

The new ruling makes it possible for 
a man shipping his car from Chicago to 
points farther west to do so at about 
one-third the former cost. No more 
welcome news could be given to manu- 
facturers shipping many cars to trans- 
Missouri points, or to individual mo- 
torists who live between Chicago and 
the Pacific ocean. This does not affect 
the territory east of Chicago, nor the 
southern territory, but is of far-reaching 
importance, especially as it bids fair to 


carload lots. 
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start a similar movement the 
other traffic associations. Trans-conti- 
nental touring ought also to be much 
stimulated thereby. 
Crating Reduces Cost and Increases Safety 
Obviously the safety of any machine 
is more insured when crated for long 
trips, and this is beyond a doubt the 
only way to insure reasonably safe de- 
livery when shipping in,less than car- 
load lots. Hence the practice of crating 
is growing in favor among touring mo- 
torists. Some additional expense is en- 
tailed by this method, but this is usu- 


among 


ally offset by the saving in weight as- 
sessment, especially on long journeys. 
When crating is done at all it should 
be done well, preferably by a good car- 
penter, and with due regard to the value 
of the machine. As a vehicle whose 
bulk, weight and fragile nature endan- 
gers its successful transportation, it de- 
mands an unusual degree of attention 
and care in preparation for any rail or 
boat journey. The automobile, with its 
accurate fittings, intricate wiring and 
mechanical appliances of many kinds, 
must necessarily be shinped in a man- 
ner quite different from any other ve- 
hicle. when the 


Especially objective 


point is a far switch- 


ing of cars, the transferring at junction 


distant one, the 
points, and shifting from one road to 
another; all these and many other in- 
cidents during its transportation, give 
opportunity for crushed fenders, broken 
radiators and marred finish. 

In order to ship even full carloads of 
machines, and have them open up in 
good order, it is the growing practice 
among the manufacturers to elevate the 
machines by means of horses or stand- 
ards, causing every part to stand clear 
of the floor of the car. These standards 
are best constructed from 2-inch by 4- 
inch pine or spruce, when used for ma- 
chines weighing between 1,000 and 2,000 


pounds, and are four in number, one 
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for each axle. When properly placed 
they remove all weight from the tires, 
as well as relieving much of the strain 
occasioned by switching of cars. 

An experienced shipper of automo- 
biles that nine of 
the average runabouts can be loaded in 
a forty-foot car, which is of sufficient 
width to admit the loading of the ma- 


states from six to 


chines crosswise in the car, in which 
position they can be blocked in the man- 
ner just described, and should travel al- 
most anywhere with perfect safety. Par- 
ticular care should be used by the packer 
in preparing shipments to travel long 
distances, and strong leather straps 
passed through the wheels and nailed to 
the floor of the car on either side will 
materially strengthen the 


When 


crate 


security of 
machine. 
shipped, the 


each crated cars are 
should be 
enough to withstand the impact of any 


other freight against it. 


strong 


For a transatlantic trip, it is prac- 
tically essential to have the automobile 
securely boxed or crated, preferably 
building the frame of the box of well 
seasoned timber of about 2 by 6 inches, 
this 


spruce or other similar boards. 


and inclosing t-inch 
An in- 
ner frame may advantageously be made 
upon which to rest the framework and 
axles of the this should be 


sufficiently elevated so that when the 


with } or 


machine; 


car is jacked up and placed upon it 
the wheels will just clear the floor. 
The 


enough to take in the car entire, and be 


’ 


outer frame should be large 


well braced in all directions. Espe- 
cially should it be braced so that it will 
not shift sub- 
ject to the continual rolting of the ves- 


sel. It is 


about in the box when 


not considered necessary to 
remove the wheels, when making an or- 
dinary shipment either by rail or boat. 

The approximate cost of crating an 
automobile after this method will aver- 


age from $75.00 to $100.00 at the prin- 
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cipal Atlantic ports. If the crate is 
put together with bolts and nuts, so that 
it can be “knocked down” and 
“set up” at will, an extra charge 
of $25.00 or $30.00 will usually be 
added. This expenditure will ordinar- 
ily pay for itself, as it frequently en- 
ables the crate to be used over and 
over again. It is sometimes cheaper to 
crate one’s machine in one’s own town, 
and ship it on a railroad flat car to the 
port of sailing than to have it crated 
once for the journey to the seaboard and 
again for the trans-Atlantic trip. 

Upon arrival at any English port the 
box can usually be left with the ship- 
ping agent until required for reship- 
ment, as it will not be needed in cross- 
ing the English channel. Agents at 
continental ports will usually store it 
also; if not, of the automobile 
Trouble is usually 
saved, and occasionally time also, by 
shipping through reliable custom house 
brokers. 


some 
agencies will do so. 


The freight rate for an ordinary tour- 
ing car across the Atlantic is approxi- 
mately 15 shillings per cubic foot, the 
charges best based on cubic space occu- 


pied and not on weight, as in railway 
practice in America. 


Before returning 
home go to any United States consul 
and make affidavit that the car was orig- 
inally shipped from America, which is 
the best way to dispose of the customs 
question on arrival. 

With a view to simplifying the work, 
some manufacturers are now printing in 
their catalogues explicit instructions con- 
cerning the uncrating of automobiles of 
all classes. 


These instructions will cer- 


tainly be appreciated by dealers and 
purchasers alike, and should be a fea- 


ture of every catalogue. A great deal 
of trouble is experienced in uncrating 
these vehicles, which could be avoided 
by following a set of simple rules easily 


furnished by the manufacturer. Of 


793 


course, no one set of instructions would 
answer for all, as different methods of 
crating are used, and even different 
models are crated differently. 

Sut the men who do the crating at 
the factories should have no difficulty in 
preparing instructions that would en- 
able the agent or a purchaser to uncrate 
a car with the least labor and the min- 
imum of risk of damage. Such 
structions would also enable the dealer 
to uncrate vehicles without littering up 
his store, while the removal of a few 
pieces of the crate should be sufficient 
to permit taking the car out. The 
average man in uncrating an automobile 
almost wrecks the crate before the ve- 


in- 


hicle can be released, simply because 
he does not start at the right place, and 
take it down in the right way. 
On Our Inland Waterways 
Naturally, the marine transportation 
follow the 


accepting motor cars as 


interests railroad lines on 


freight in a 


cautious manner—due not so much, 


probably, to any special feeling of dan- 


ger connected with their carriyng as 


to safeguard their own side in any 


controversy which might arise. A tour- 
ing car mav be run aboard almost any 
kind of steam water craft, though ad- 
certain and _ local 


herence to general 


regulations is usually required. Since 
the this 


grown to be considerable, most officials 


revenue from business has 


and agents of steamboat lines accept 
automobiles as a matter of course. 
Usually they have the same general 
regulations as these already quoted in 
the the 


special additions of 


with 
The 


following (General Freight Agents’ Cir- 


case of railroads, often 


their own. 
cular, No. 13,939) is in force with the 
New York, New & Hartford 
Railroad predominant 
rail and steamboat carrier in New Eng- 


Haven 
Company—the 


land, and it is typical of many more: 
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Motor vehicles with tanks filled or 
partly filled with gasolene must not be 
accepted for transportation on board the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road floats at Harlem river and New- 
burgh, N. Y., or on the steamboats of 
the Fall River, New Bedford, Provi- 
dence, Stonington, Norwich and New 
Haven lines. 

This company will accept these ve- 
hicles for transportation provided the 
tanks are entirely empty. 


The above, relating exclusively to 


water craft, is closely in line with the 
U. S. Government regulations for the 
carrying of automobiles on ferryboats. 
Other lines enforce the same general 


rule, while now and then it is stated 
that the tourist must comply with the 
“usual restrictions imposed by the in- 
surance companies,” 
about the same thing. 

The added variety of travel, especial- 
ly in New England and New York 
State, made possible by the facilities for 
water transportation of both passengers 
and automobiles, is often well worth the 
attention of the automobilist. These 
facilities are greater than the tourist 
who has not investigated the matter is 
apt to think, while the expense of ship- 
ping this way will average considerably 
less than the corresponding transporta- 
tion by rail, with the further advan- 
tage that ordinarily no boxing and very 
little miscellaneous packing is required. 

As a matter of fact, the tourist may 
now take his car practically everywhere 
his handbag may go, so far as steam- 
boats are concerned. Probably the only 
water transportation lines in Ameriza 
to-day which do not carry automobiles 
at all are the Day Line Boats on the 
Hudson river, between New York and 
Albany, the Northern Steamship Co., 
operating between Buffalo and Duluth, 
Mackinac, Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago 
and other ports on the upper lakes, and 


which amounts to 


two or three exclusively passenger lines 


on the lakes. Everywhere else, including 
most of the coast excursion craft, there 
are ample facilities to handle automo- 
biles as freight. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company has been giving 
considerable attention to the matter of 
equipment for carrying automobiles 
over their road, both to and from the 
New England factories, and for the con- 
venience of tourists. Answering an in- 
quiry recently made on behalf of the 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, the general 
freight agent states that they have con- 
cluded that end-door cars are most ad- 
vantageous for this service. 

They have been using this type of car 
for their machinery, and other transpor- 
With the 


prospect of increasing automobile busi- 


tation service for some time. 


ness, both commercial and tourists, they 
have recently placed an order for 100 
end-door cars, standard size, 8x8}x36, 
capacity 60,000 pounds, for the use of 
manufacturers and tourists. Most of 
these ought to be ready for the 1906 
season. 

It is given as their intention to con- 
fine these cars locally as much as pos- 
sible, but to let some of them go as 
far off their home lines as Chicago. The 
general freight agent says that if they 
find these cars going off their own road 
too frequently, so as to cripple their 
service, they will temporarily restrict 
such equipment to local use, but that 
plans are being made to bring the equip- 
ment to such a point that manufacturers 
in New England may be able to ship 
the largest automobiles from the'r fac- 
tories to any destination in the original 
cars. 


Back to Mother Earth 
“T see Scadsby is on his legs again.” 
“No, he isn’t. He hasn’t a cent. Had 
to sell his automobile.” 


“That’s what I mean. Now he walks.” 








Over Moslem Trails to Picturesque Lands 


By Felix J. Koch, A.B., A.G.S. 


VER the picturesque old Mos- 

lem trail across the mountains 

from Sarajevo the capital of Bosnia, to 
Mostar, seat of government of the Her- 
zegovina, a trail of empire that has been 
bathed in blood in the days before the 


Austrian came into the Balkans. is a 


pilgrimage unique as it is fascinating; 
being ‘the path of the sway of cross 
and crescent where this leads away from 
beaten tracks, usually followed by the 
tourist who does his Europe close to the 
guide book itinerary. 


A rich old Turkish aga, his scarlet 
fez entwined with turban, his 


bloomers immaculate in their blues, and 


snowy 


waist of white, 
while over all he wore a loose flowing 


gold filigree upon the 


cloak of lavender, was my companion; 
he, and an Austrian official in Europe2zn 
attire. 

A dusty up-land pike, threading its 
way amid 
throughout, 


mountains 
route; and 
where it did not scale the peaks, it ram- 


stupendous 
formed the 


bled among smiling valleys or wound 


about stupendous cliffs. The excursion 


was one away from the domains of man 
and back to Nature’s heart, a jaunt un- 
der the bluest of blue skies, rippled only 
here and thereby a bit of white, ever 
present, as, in this land of peace, is the 
“War-Clouds of the Balkans,” 
threatening millet fields and pastures 


ever 


stretched up to the wildwood on the 
summits of the chains; with chicory 
and wild carrot blooming at the fence- 
rail, or flocks of geese ambling round 
on the velvet. Corn fields, with pump- 
kins ripening among poppies, also ap- 
peared by the wayside. 

Where the great Igman ranges rose 
to encompass boundless valleys, the hot 
sun rays reflected from queer peaked- 
roof homes, built among gardens heav- 
ily walled, at the edge of the forest. 
Curious of construction are these dwell- 
ings, the second floor and roof of frame; 
the lower story coated with white plas- 
ter over lathes; or here and there of 
sun-dried brick. Occasionally a villager 
appeared driving his cattle among the 
quiet pools of an otherwise foaming 
brooklet. In the flat valleys, too, Chris- 
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tian peasants could be seen gathering 
the sheaves of hay and corn upon the 
four ox wagons and driving to the ele- 
vated haystacks; the women in dainty 
white bloomers, the men in suits of 
white, relieved by vests of black, and 
red turbans, 

As we advanced the stony peaks grew 
to gray, then blue; while other ranges, 
ever higher, ever scrubbier, appeared to 
take their places. Only the sweet lo- 
cust and laurel cloud find sustenance 
here, these and an occasional beech and 
hazel copse; while Gown in the valleys, 
pastures of sun-fern, tall as the New 
Zealand varietes and hiding the cattle 
grazing among their fronds, stretched 
between the villages. Much alike are 
these little towns—Blaznj, Hadjicu and 
the rest of them—Greek church or 
mosque, and a few bazaars; kavanas, and 
the han or inn, and then the homes with 
garden walls and lattices, or without, 
according as the town is Christian or 
Moslem. In those rare spots where ara- 
ble land existed women could be seen 
threshing, but fewer and ever farther 
between were these; ever less and less 
numerous, too, the peasant groups 
nooning beneath the trees along their 
wattling fences, or cooking their din- 
ners in the long, deep kettles at the side 
Closer inspection of 
lamb or 


of the stream. 
these camps 
two spitted over the fire, with a paddle 
wheel fitted to one end and the rivulet 
turning the spit. When the roast is done 


the mountain flute is played, and the 


would reveal a 


peasant girls will join in on the feast 


at a good, old-fashioned nooning. Po- 
tatoes, a melon and bread are here, and 
possibly a roast kid. Then, dinner over, 
all again repair to the little enclosed 
stubble-land to 
At sun-down 


areas in the acres of 
work until setting of sun. 
sickles and hoes are gathered together 
and the village folk return to the distant 


hamlet. 


As man becomes less evident in the 
country side, wild gorges, running deep 
amid mountains of unscaled peaks, that 
go to form wildly magnificent perspec- 
tives, take his place, and here the goats, 
the reindeer of this land, sport, in de- 
fiance of the herder. Lone valleys ex- 
hibit a field and a mosque, or a pasture 
with sheep and some waiting ox-teams 
—lone sentinels of the advance of hu- 
man kind—but the farmer remains un- 
seen, and one passes through a region 
of silence. 

Once or twice in the course of an 
hour a train of pack-animals wind by, 
each panniered donkey tied to his neigh- 
bor with clothes-line and jingling a bell 
that makes musical this upland road. 
The unchanging East is change’ess st'll, 
but it makes one thoughtful to watch 
these caravans winding by, in charge 
of a single Serb or two, where, less than 
thirty years ago, men scarce dared trav- 
el in regiments; and fancy makes it un- 
difficult to picture the bands of insolent 
Turks swooping down these ledges of 
barren slope and slaying the defenseless 
Christian. At Pazaric and Tarcin, little 
Greek rise in 
peace, as they could not then, and the 


towns, church spires 
homes of the Christian nestle about, safe 
in the shelter of the Austrian rule. Lit- 
tle by little the twentieth century is 
creeping into these towns; schools are 
opened and outer-intercourse begun; 
the guild system of industry is giving 
way to the commercialism of to-day, 
and against the background of beeches 
and larch that c'othe the Ivan Planina, 
one sees the trace of a new aqueduct 
replacing the old Turkish one of logs. 

At the town of Ivan a modern hotel, 
in the Swedish style, marks the water- 
shed between the Black Sea and the Ad- 
riatic in place of the old Turkish one. 
We stand on the boundary of a nation 
almost here—the ancient border of Bos- 
To-day, 


nia and the Herzegovina. 








OVER MOSLEM TRAILS 





MOSTAR’S OLD ROMAN BRIDGE 


though the world seems to have over- 
looked the fact, the Herzegovina is but 
one of the provinces of Bosnia and, as 
such, theoretically still a part of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Practically, however, 
like the rest of the occupied provinces, 
it yields the Sultan not a heller of trib- 
ute, all the revenues being devoted to 
Need- 
less to say, both Bosniac, Montenegrin 
and Turk are perfectly satisfied with this 
arrangement. 


the cost of the administration. 


Once over the watershed, the long 
descent begins; first through the wild 
valley of the Tierancia, where Christian 
peasant girls ply their sickles, and the 
Turkish women, among the vineyards, 
draw their veils as they note a mascu- 
line passer. Great mock masses project 
from the slopes above, rising to still 
higher peaks, snow-clad through the 
year. More and more denuded grow 
these mountains—barren since old Ro- 
man times, as the story goes, when 
the timber was cut and no attempt made 
to re-forest, so that storm and wind 


have washed into the valleys every trace 


OVER THE BLUE NARENTA 


of alluvial soil. Here and there, at the 
edge of the trail through these barrens, 
a lone Turkish grave will be seen, mark- 
ing some great turn of the serpentine 
road, where it circuits about to re-meet 
the Narenta before following the green, 
foaming stream down into sultry, more 


arable valleys; passed Rama and Ja- 


blanica and Ostragac and other small 
hamlets, into the land of the Herzego- 
vines. Ever more primitive does life 
become as this descent is made; the 
road-side inn but four walls of stone, 
with a fire upon the floor and a divan 
built round the walls; the kavana, roast- 
ing the freshly slaughtered lamb or fowl 
on the stranger’s arrival; the peasant 
half-suspicious when stopped to pose 
for the kodak: little ones fleeing at the 
first attempt at address! 

Then we enter the land of the mod- 
ern-day cliff-dwellers. 
white, 
sheltering ledges project, and 


Everywhere on 
broad, 
under 
these, supports are built of little pyra- 


these denuded slopes, 


mids of rock, so as to form a hut with 
open door and window frames. 


High 
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Maids of the Herzegovina 


above the winding trail in these rock 
castles the herders live through the sum- 
mer, tending their goats, working the 
milk into butter and cheese, and now 
beginning to carve trinkets as do their 
Swiss brethren. Romantic, though sim- 
ple, is this life, the result of the gov- 
In the 
olden time goats might be pastured any- 


ernment’s war upon the goat. 


where, but now the Austro-Hungarians 
are attempting to re-forest the moun- 
tains; great tracts are set aside for the 
raising of weeds and then of woodland, 
and from these the goat is, ‘perforce, 
excluded. Set preserves are laid out 
for him, and to these the peasants must 
drive their herds. Men, for the most 
part, tend the goats; but now and then 
the dark-skinned peasant girls, wearing 
long trousers of white, with short kirt- 
les and waists of the same color, and 
heavily embroidered velvet bodices of 
black, that throw in relief white caps 


and thin veils, will be seen in charge 
of the goats. All the way into Mostar 
these cave-homes are visible from the 
trail, and the bleat of the goat and s‘ight 
thud of his hoofs on the rock, or the 
noise of a stone, set rolling by his leap, 
are constantly heard by the traveler. 
Mostar, capital of the Herzegovina, is 
particularly interesting to the Ameri- 
can, for here, as over Bosnia, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarians have solved the prob- 
lem of a conquered race and the con- 
queror, living side by side, in enmity 
embittered by variance of faith, and fin- 
ally, an occupying force coming to 
neighbor these—much as we are trying 
to do in the Philippines. In the Herze- 
govine capital the population is well 
onto 17,000, but the people here live in 
amity such as would not have been 
supposed thirty ago. 
Mostar city lies on the circumference 
of a circle whose center is Sarajevo. On 
the southeast about half the radius 
would cut the boundary of Turkey; 
while to the south it enters Montene- 
gro, and, on the east, the turbulent king- 
dom of Servia. Though engulfed by 
tremendous mountain chains, this little 


possible years 


district capital has an elevation of only 


194 feet above the sea. 

The first perspective of Mostar, tak- 
en from the old Roman bridge of stone 
crossing the dark blue Narenta, is one 
never to be forgotten. Before, behind, 
there bends this arch, a hundred feet in 
length and sixty odd above the river; 
reminding one, in its grand curve, of 
the bridges of old Japan. Away back in 
1567 Sultan Suleiman restored this edi- 
fice, and pedestrians have crowded it 
ever since—Mostarites still preferring 
its easy way to the staunch iron bridge 
built by the Austro-Hungarians in the 
first year of the eighties. Below, where 
the women laundry on the rocks, stone 
ledges rise to bald cliffs on either hand; 
and upon these, and on the mountain 





OVER MOSLEM TRAILS 


slopes just behind, rises the quaint old 
city. Staunch town walls still enclose 
one side, and the ruined castle sur- 
mounts the town, but the utility of both 
has passed away, and they are going 
to rapid decay. Spires, both with the 
cross of the Roman Catholics and the 
domes of the Greek and Serb churches 
(all of which, save the latter, have their 
bishops here), are numerous; but in far 
smaller numbers than the minarets and 
from every quarter, the wierd wail of 
the muezzein is heard at sunset, and the 
red fez of the caller to prayers is seen 
in the little balconies on the tapering 


spires. Peeps inside these 


mosques 
are interesting to strangers to Moslem 
lands, the smooth, wide floor stretching 


round, covered with soft, red rugs in 
which the foot sinks deep; the walls of 
white rising up, graced with floral pat- 
terns only, for the Turk would not de- 
pict life which he cannot create; old 
Turkish inscriptions for dado, with geo- 
metrical patterns in blue, yellow and 





Her Best, Not Her Bathing, Suit 


A Christian of Mostar and the Local Water Wagon 


red, and all lit by the long windows, 
made up of the myraids of tiny, round 
translucent panes. From the center of 
the cupola a lantern is hung, the center 
for innumerable circles of wire, to which 


old, 


lamps and lanternlets. 


suspend gaily-colored mosque 

Inside the town-walls the dwellings 
are of two stories, almost throughout, 
with a white concrete covering the ex- 
terior lathe-work, and a broad shingle 
roof slanting streetward. On this street 
facade, however, windows are absent 
from the lower floors of the dwellings, 
and high walls, reminding one of some 
mammoth convent in their ensemble, 
stretch off to the gardens at one side. 
Modern three-story homes mingle with 
the 


narrow lanes leading off from the two 


ancient one-story neighbors on 
main streets, but this comminglement 
of old and new throughout irritates 


rather than attracts the visitor. Out on 
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“——-rising to still higher peaks” 


the border, beyond the walls, however, 
the homes are of much better style; 
gardens are surrounded by nothing 
more dense than rows of plum trees 
and figs, this latter fruit being gathered 
by the children for drying on long 
strings and export. 

On these lanes one meets the Mos- 
tarities, a [Coat] Serb-speaking race 
throughout, though the officialdom of 
the country converses in German. Aside 
from the innumerable peasants coming 
in from the country daily, most of the 
Christians wear civil attire; but the 
Turks cling to their national costumes. 
Turkish women at Mostar wear a light 
robe of black, matching a hood of the 
same color, which projects far beyond 
the face, and enclosing a strip of deep 
black muslin, drawn tightly over the 
countenance. On this veil, to make rec- 
ognition impossible even when the sun 
beats full on the veil, a pattern in orange 
or scarlet is worked. Young maidens 
of the city wear gowns of black and 
white check, with a ‘kerchief over the 
head and a flat face-cover of white, in 
which a slit is left for the eye’. Little 


girls under twelve go about with face 
uncovered, revealing the henna-dyed 
hair worked in small braids, and trun- 
dling round in gay calico bloomers, 
bound together by a seam at the ankles. 

Christian peasant women dress in 
white almost exclusively, the color re- 
lieved by splendid hand embroidery at 
the waist-front and the base of the 
skirt. Dainty lace veils are thrown 
over the back of the head, to be caught 
by the breeze, like some bridal tress; 


while about the neck and upon the 


breast, the dowries, worked between 
handsome filigree buckles, are worn. 
Town life centers among the bazaars, 
although there are a few modern stores 
selling cheap dry goods, melons and 
plums in one great ensemble, and with 
the shopkeeper sitting before the door, 
over his Croat newspaper, as do the 
merchants of southern Kentucky. The 
lower floor of the Mostar bazaar is 
thrown open to the street that all the 
wares may be exposed to the passer. At 
one side an outer stair leads up to the 
second floor, where the bazaar keeper's 
family reside. Vegetables, ropes, fruit 
and bread, tins and ironware, carpets 
and filigree, hides of wool and skins 
for water (with the four legs still at- 
tached as they were in old Bible times), 
one and all are mingled in picturesque 
confusion in these open shops. Much 


smaller than the gorgeous bazaar of 


Sarajevo, Mostar is apt to disappoint, 
if one come from the Bosnian capital; 
otherwise, it is the delight of the novice 
in Oriental lunds. Between the bazaars 
are little wine shops, selling the acrid 
wine at a dime the half-liter, and kava- 
nas, where the Turkish café may be had, 
and a nargileh or cigarette smoked in 
comfort. 

3eyond these are the structures of 
modern Mostar. There is the Capitol, 
an elegant structure of white stone, 
three stories in height, and the excel- 
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jent barracks. The hotel, built by the 
government, as are all in Bosnia, and 
leased to private enterprise, is a model 
structure of its sort. There is a gov- 
ernment tobacco factory, an employee 
of which, by the way, is an old Cin- 
cinnatian; a “Vine and Fruit Culture 
School,” and a School of Hand Trades, 
all run by the government. In curious 
contrast to these are the little Turkish 
hans or inns, where the Turks play 
dominos and cards about little tables 
in the gardens, paying only when ready 
to leave; and the neglected Moslem 
burying grounds, with the turbaned and 
turbanless grave stones of either sex, 
lying in picturesque confusion. An old 
Franciscan monastery, on the he'ghts, 
also adds its element of romance to the 
picture. 

Returning from a tour of the town 
the visitor repairs to a summer garden 
above the Narenta, where the officials 


gather each evening. Charming, ‘ndeed, 
to the American, is this officialdom; the 
men kissing one another on meeting, 
welcoming the stranger to their board 
and extending him every courtesy that 
their simple life affords. Three ques- 
tions, invariably, in these lands, are 
asked of the American; the first, how 
we manage to get along with but a sin- 
gle language; the second, as to the 
truth about our millionaires, whose for- 
tunes seem to smack too much of fairy 
stories; and, lastly, our skyscrapers, 
and how they are built and rented, and 
if they are as vast as reported. 

Then, in the moonlight, one watches 
the peasants dance the Kola on the 
green, and while their songs still ripple 
in, retires to his bed above the Na- 
renta, sung to sleep by the peaceful 
river in a land where, but three de- 
cades ago, he could not have ventured 
without fear of his life. 


Hudson River Boat Lines and Ferries 


By “The Tourmaster”™ 


HE two articles published in the 
August and September numbers 
of the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE gave the 
most instructive and interesting infor- 
mation of the various boat lines and 
ferries operating on the Hudson river, 
that has been brought to the attention 
of motorists up to this time. This 
data will undoubtedly be of considera- 
ble service to tourists, and it was com- 
piled with that thought in mind. The 
only possible drawback to these articles 
was the fact that it takes~a lot of 
space to give all the information in 
such complete form. 

Quite a number of correspondents 
have suggested that the data covered in 
these two long articles be placed in 
tabular form for quick reference on the 


part of motorists desiring to find out 
at a glance whether or not boat service 
or ferry service can be had from any 
one of the various important points 
along the river. Carrying out that idea, 
the following outline compilations have 
been made, by means of which the 
tourist at any point may discover at 
once whether or no one of these boat 
or ferry lines can be made to serve his. 
present or prospective purpose. 

In this condensed form it is, of course, 
impossible to give such detailed informa- 
tion as will in all cases be found in the 
complete articles already referred to. 
However, local inquiries concerning the 
hour of arrival, departure, etc., will usu~ 
ally secure the particular information 
that may be required, the main thing 
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at.such a time being to know whether 
or not a certain point has a particular 
service. 

Upbound—East Side Route 

New York.—Passenger and freight 
beats, or both, to all river points having 
more than merely local service. Details 
in this list. 

Yonkers—Day Line boats north- 
bound for West Point, Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie, Rondout-Kingston, Cats- 
kill, Hudson and Albany; south-bound 
for New York only. 

Local steamboats northbound for 
Dobbs Ferry, Tarrytown, Nyack, Hav- 
erstraw and Peekskill; southbound for 
New York only. Ferry to Alpine, N. 
J. (above Englewood). 

Tarrytown.—Local steamboats north- 
bound for Haverstraw and Peekskill; 
southbound for Dobbs Ferry, Yonkers 
and New York. 

Ferry to Nyack, N. Y. 

Peekskill_—Local steamboats south- 
bound for Haverstraw, Tarrytown, 
Nyack, Dobbs Ferry, Yonkers and New 
York. 

Garrison.—Ferry to West Point. 

Fishkill Landing—Steamer “Homer 
Ramsdell” northbound for Newburgh; 
southbound for Cornwall, West Point 
and New York. 

Ferry to Newburgh. 

Poughkeepsie.—Day Line boats north- 
bound for Rondout-Kingston, Catskill, 
Hudson and Albany; southbound for 
Newburgh, West Point, Yonkers and 
New York. 

Steamer “Mary Powell” northbound 
for Rondout-Kingston; southbound for 
Newburgh, Cornwall, West Point, 
Highland Falls and New York. 

Ferry to Highland. 

Rhinecliff.—Saugerties Evening Line, 
northbound for Ulster Landing, Barry- 
town, Tivoli and Saugerties; southbound 
for Hyde Park and New York. 

Ferry to Rondout-Kingston. 


Hudson.—Day Line boats northbound 
for Albany only; southbound for Cats- 
kill, Rondout-Kingston, Poughkeepsie, 
Newburgh, West Point, Yonkers and 
New York. 

Catskill Evening Line southbound for 
Catskill and New York. 

Ferry to Athens, N. Y. 

Albany.—Day Line boats southbound 
for Hudson, Catskill, Rondout-Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West Point, 
Yonkers and New York. 

Albany Night Line direct 
York. 

Troy.—Tr V 
York. 

Downbound—West Side Route 


to New 


Line direct to New 


Coxsackie.—Catskill Evening Line for 
Hudson, Catskill and New York. 

Ferry to Newton Hook. 

Athens.—Ferry to Hudson, N. Y. 

Catskill. — Catskill Evening Line 
northoound for Hudson and Coxsackie ; 
southbound for New York. 

Ferry to Catskill Station (Greendale 
on New York Central). 

Saugerties.—Saugerties Evening Line 
southbound for Tivoli, Barrytown, 
Ulster Landing, Rhinecliff, Hyde Park 
and New York. 

Ferry to Tivoli. 

Rondout-Kingston.—Day 
for Catskill, 


Line boats 


northbound Hudson and 


Albany; southbound for Poughkeepsie, 


Newburgh, West Point, 
New York. 

Steamer “Mary Powell” southbound 
for Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Cornwall, 
West Point, Highland Falls and New 
York. 

Ferry to Rhinecliff. 

Highland.—Ferry to Poughkeepsie. 

Newburgh.—Day Line boats north- 
bound for Poughkeepsie, Rondout- 
Kingston, Catskill, Hudson and Albany ; 
southbound for. West Point, Yonkers 
and New York. 

Steamer “Mary Powell” northbound 


Yonkers and 
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for Poughkeepsie and Rondout-Kings- 
ton; southbound for Cornwall, West 
Point, Highland Falls and New York. 

Steamer “Homer Ramsdell” south- 
bound for Fishkill, West Point, Corn- 
wall and New York. 

Ferry to Fishkill Landing. 

Cornwall.—Steamer “Mary Powell” 
northbound for Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie and Rondout-Kingston; south- 
bound for West Point, Highland Falls 
and New York. 

Steamer “Homer Ramsdell” 
bound for West Point, 
Newburgh. 

West Point——Day Line boats north- 
bound for Cornwall, Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie, Rondout- Kingston, Catskill, 
Hudson and Albany; southbound for 
Yonkers and New York. 

Steamer “Mary Powell” northbound 
for Cornwall, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie 
and Rondout-Kingston ; southbound for 
Highland Falls and New York. 


north- 
Fishkill and 
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Steamer “Homer Ramsdell” north- 
bound for Fishkill and Newburgh; 
southbound for Cornwall and New 
York. 

terry to Garrison. 

Highland Falls.—Steamer “Mary 
Powell” northbound for West Point, 
Cornwall, Fishkill and Newburgh; 
southbound for New York. 

Haverstraw.—Local steamboats north- 
bound for Peekskill; southbound for 
Nyack, Tarrytown, Dobbs Ferry, Yon- 
kers and New York. 

Nyack,—Local steamboats northbound 
for Haverstraw and Peekskill; south- 
bound for Tarrytown, Dobbs 
Yonkers and New York. 

Ferry to Tarrytown. 

Alpine, N. J. (above Englewood).— 
Ferry to Yonkers.* 


Ferry, 


*Caution: This ferry, while frequently placed on 
the list of trans-Hudson ferries, cannot carry auto- 
mobiles, and could only land them at the foot of a steep 
cliff on the Jersey side in any event. 





Mechanical Efficiencies of Explosive Motors 


By Remington Vernam 


HE effort which has been made 
both here and abroad to arrive at 
the proper method of determining the 
mechanical efficiency of the internal 
combustion motor involves a fundamen- 
tal definition, which, while it has never 
arisen in the.case of the steam engine, 
and is of negligible importance in the 
case of small gas engines, becomes 
more important when the larger sizes 
of gas engines of modern design are 
considered. 

Ordinarily the mechanical efficiency 
of.an engine is supposed to be the ratio 
of the indicated power of the brake 
horse power, and it is intended to show 
the excellence of the mechanical per- 
formance of the machine as distinguish- 
ed from its thermal performance. 


In the case of the steam engine the 
indicator diagram is supposed to show 
the total power developed in the cylin- 
der, that is, the heat energy converted 
into mechanical energy, while the losses 
due to friction, etc., occur between the 
cylinder and the delivery belt. 

In the case of the gas engine, how- 
ever, the conditions are not altogether 
the same, and the result is that there 
is room for difference of opinion. In 
the ordinary four-cycle engine, the com- 
pression stroke takes place in the same 
cylinder as the power stroke, and its 
resistance appears on the indicator dia- 
gram. In the case of a two-cycle en- 
gine, however, the resistance of the 
compression pump is not apparent, on 
the main indicator diagram, and if it is 
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allowed to go in with the other imternal 
resistances of the engine the mechani- 
cal efficiency will be correspondingly ap- 
parently increased. 

If, however, indicator diagrams are 
taken from the compression pump, and 
its resistance deducted from the power 
developed in the power cylinder, the me- 
chanical efficiency will be correspond- 
ingly lowered. 

From the standpoint of the user of 
the engine no method can be satisfac- 
tory which does not include the real 
amount of power available for driving 
his machinery, and he is not interested 
in the power required to drive the 
pump, since it is not at his disposal. 
It is, therefore, always desirable that the 
brake horse power of an engine be 
stated. The designer, however, is in- 
terested in knowing how the internal re- 
sistances of an engine are distributed, 
and it is certainly desirable that uni- 
formity of practice in this respect be 
observed, especially in connection with 
reports of tests and trials. 

Mr. Rudolf Diesel, who is well quali- 

fied by experience in the design and 
construction of internal-combustion mo- 
tors to speak upon the subject, has tak- 
en up the matter in the true scient'fic 
‘problem, not as a question for dispute, 
“but rather a laboratory problem, 'to get 
at the truth, believing that the question 
is' largely one of definition, and that the 
uncertainty existing at present would 
be removed by the adoption, by some 
authoritative body of determinate 
meanings for the variotis expressions 
employed, which Mr. Diesel thinks 
should be as follows: 

Indicated power; the full power indi- 
cated in the working cylinder without 
any deductions. 

Useful power; the bare amount of 
power wholly available for external 
work. 

Effective power; the useful power, as 


defmed above, plus the work required 
to operate the compression pumps. 

Mechanical efficiency ; the useful pow- 
er divided by the indicated power, ac- 
cording to the above definitions. 

Dynamic efficiency; the effective pow- 
er divided by the indicated power. 

Pump ratio; the result obtained by 
dividing the work required for the pump 
by the indicated power. 

Friction ratio; the difference between 
unity and the dynamic efficiency. 

It may seem rather elaborate to insist 
upon so many classifications, but these 
various elements are all there, and they 
all have to be taken into account, either 
in public tests or in private study and 
research, and hence it is most important 
that ‘they should have recorded names 
and definitions, concerning which there 
can be no dispute, and to which authori- 
tative reference may be made. 

In the course of the development of 
the motor bearing his name, a remark- 
ably high thermal efficiency was at- 
tained by Mr. Diesel at the start, while 
a considerable proportion of the power 
derived from the fuel was absorbed in 
the various mechanical resistances of 
the machine, partly owing, no doubt, 
to the high working pressures involved. 
As experience was gained in the con- 
struction and operation of the mach‘ne 
these internal resistances were material- 
ly diminished, and in his motors of more 
recent construction a much greater por- 
tion of the power developed in the cy- 
linder is available for external work, 
so that Mr. Diesel knows very well the 
nature and magnitude of the internal re- 
sistance which the engineer encounters 
in such work. 

Like many other disputes and discus- 
sions, differences of opinion arise when 
men are not talking about the same 
thing, and as soon as clear and compre- 
hensive definitions of the terms included 
in the argument are adopted the differ- 
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ences naturally disappear. The engi- 


neering profession will do well to ex- 
amine these definitions suggested by 
Mr. Diesel, and should they receive ap- 
proval they may well be incorporated in 
the various codes for testing steam and 


gas engines, since by using the broad 
definition suggested by Mr. Diesel any 
uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
expressions will be removed, regardless 
of the kind of engine to which they may 


When You Lay a Car Up 


By Fennessy O'Connell 


OU are going away and your car 
is to be left unused for a length 
of time, maybe for all of the winter 
months, and you want to know what 
to do so as to insure the car being none 
the worse for its disuse. I have as- 
sumed that you are to be absent from 
where your car is for a period of time, 
for otherwise I cannot imagine why 
you would want to lay the car up in 
ordinary, since the day when all sea- 
sons of the year are not considered as 
automobile seasons has passed never 
to return again. But for whatever the 
reason you want to lay the car up and 
here, briefly, is the best way to do it 
quickly, easily and efficaciously: 
When the car is brought in after its 
final run, and the preparations for put- 
ting it away are commenced, the first 
thing to be done is to remove the cush- 
ions, aprons, horn or bell, and all the 
touls and spare parts. The battery 
should be taken from its box, and it 
is usually advisable to remove the coil 
and all the wires connected with the 
electrical ignition apparatus. When do- 
ing this, a rough sketch should be made 
showing the method of wiring, so when 
these parts have to be replaced you will 
have a definite guide at hand, for in the 
interval between the putting away and 
bringing out the car it is the easiest 
thing in the world to forget the ter- 
minals to which particular wires should 
be connected and what that means you 


need never want to find out through ex- 
perience. 

As to the engine, the cylinders should 
be well washed out with kerosene, fol- 
lowed by a little gasolene. This treat- 
ment dissolves any oil which may be 
on the cylinder walls or piston, and 
which may cause them to stick, and it 
prevents the oxidation of the oil if it 
is allowed to remain. As to painting the 
engine over, if something of the kind is 
not done, it will present a most lament- 
able spectacle after a few weeks’ neg- 
lect. At the moment, I cannot suggest 
anything better than a coating of vase- 
line or a heat-resisting paint knowm as 
Pegamoid. Particular attention should 
be paid to the exposed portions of the 
valve stems, since if they become at 
all rusty, they are liable to stick in their 
guides and cause trouble. These should 
in any case be well coated with vase- 
line. 

The accumulator forms the principal 
object for attention among those parts 
which have been removed from a car, 
and great car must be taken to secure 
its proper preservation. It should be 
tested, and if found to be below its full 
voltage (4.4) it should be recharged un- 
til this voltage is attained. The acid 
should then be poured out from the 
cells, which should be washed out with 
clean rain water two or three times so 
as to remove all the acid, and they 
should be afterwards filled uy with pure 
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clean rain water to a point the height 
of a quarter of an inch above the top 
of the plates. The india rubber stop- 
pers should then be replaced. While 
washing out the cells, the terminals also 
should be carefully washed to free them 
from all the traces of acid. They should 
be wiped dry, and given a coat of pure 
vaseline as a further protection against 
their corrosion. 

As many cells are filled with a semi- 
solid electrolyte, it is impossible to sub- 
ject such to the above treatment, and 
as the acid cannot be removed from the 
cell there is only one course of satisfac- 
tory treatment open, and that is to have 
the accumulators recharged every six 
weeks at least. In the meantime, a 
small four-volt lamp should be connect- 
ed in the circuit, and should occasionally 
be allowed to remain lighted for a peri- 
od of, say, half an hour, so as to enable 
the accumulator to discharge itself to a 


slight extent. This helps to keep the 
plates in much better order than the 
mere recharging at stated intervals 
without any discharge having taken 
place. 

The induction coil requires but little 


of your attention. It should be put 
away in a dry place, and out of all dan- 
ger of being subjected to high tempera- 
tures. For example, it should not be 
put in a cupboard against that side of 
the wall where the chimney is likely to 
give off more that a medium tempera- 
ture. It will thus be seen that the only 
requirements are to protect the coil 
from damp and from excessive heat. 
The reason for this is that paraffin wax 
is used as an insulating material, and 
if this substance becomes sufficiently 
heated to melt, in many coils the insu- 
lation would be entirely lost, owing to 
there not remaining sufficient non-con- 
ducting material on the wires. So that 
if this were to happen such coils would 
be absolutely ruined. Obviously, there- 


fore, cold, so. long as the atmosphere 
is dry, does not injuriously affect the 
coil. 

All the pins, joints, and connections 
should be well oiled; in fact, it would 
be better to remove, clean them thor- 
oughly and replace them after having 
given them a good coating of vaseline. 
The wheels should be jacked up and 
removed from their axles, these and the 
axle boxes being cleaned out and well 
greased before replacing. When going 
over the car, attention should be given 
to the anchored ends of the carriage 
springs, and the shackles on the free 
ends of these should also be well 
greased. 

Here are some of the points which 
aie particularly liable to be overlooked 
when you are going through the process 
of overhauling and cleaning your car 
in « thorough fashion: Where chain 
driving is employed, the chains should 
be removed from the sprockets and well 
cleaned in kerosene, after which they 
should be immersed in melted tallow 
and be allowed to remain in it for sev- 
eral hours. At the end of this time re- 
move the chains, and hang them up to 
allow the superfluous grease to drain 
off. 

Special attention should be given to 
the clutch. This should be withdrawn 
as far as possible, and its surface well 
cleaned with gasolene, after which it 
should be given a good coating of cas- 
tor oil. I have used successfully a mix- 
ture of one-half castor oil to one-half 
of glycerine. It is well to remember 
that the application of clutch dressings 
is useless unless the clutch leather is in 
a condition to absorb some portion of 
the dressing when it is applied. If care 
is not given in this direction it will sure- 
ly happen that a slipping clutch will at- 
tain so hard a surface that it cannot take 
up any of the moisture it needs so badly 
when the dressing is applied. An appli- 
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cation of gasolene—assisted by a hard 
brush—will bring the clutch leather to a 
state in which it may be successfully 
treated. Look to the adjustment that it 
does not again slip or grip too tightly. 
If the clutch be interconnected with the 
side brakes, pay particular attention to 
the adjustment here, since it requires 
very careful checking to act properly. 
After having attended to the engine 
and gearing, the next thing is to go 
carefully overall the metallic parts of the 
frame and of the connecting rods used 
in conjunction with the steering gear, 
change-speed gear, and the brakes. 
Where the paint has been scratched or 
barked sufficiently to expose the metal, 
this should be rubbed bright with a piece 
of emery cloth and paint or air drying 
enamel applied, giving it at least two 
coats of either. All plated or polished 
parts should be given a coating of pure 
vaseline after they have been thorough- 
ly cleaned and polished. Pure vaseline, 
as obtained from the druggist, is speci- 
fied as distinct from the commercial ar- 
ticle, which is not so pure, containing 
as it does salts which are highly injuri- 
ous to nickel or silver-plated parts, 
whereas the refined vaseline has no ef- 
fect upon them. In the course of a few 
runs the greased bright parts will collect 
a certain amount of dirt, which, if neces- 
sary, should be very carefully removed 
with a piece of rag which has 
been well soaked in kerosene. The 
dirt should be scraped rather than 
rubber off, as rubbing is liable to cause 
scratches. A long, slow, sweeping stroke 
of the kerosened rag makes away with 
the dirt without transforming it into an 
abrasive material. This is a very im- 
portant point, for scratched brass or 
plated work looks extremely bad. If the 
mud of many months be allowed to ac- 
cumulate over the vaseline, it will do 
no harm, for it bears the same relation 
to the greased surfaces as the hair to 


a rabbit’s skin; you cannot remove the 
one without the other. 

All the lubricators should be drained 
of any oil which they may contain, and 
should be thoroughly washed out with 
kerosene or stale gasolene. Where sight- 
feed lubricators are fitted, or other pat- 
terns which necessitates the using of 
lengths of copper pipe to convey the lub- 
ricant from its receptacle to the bear- 
ings, such pipes should be removed, and 
should have kerosene passed through 
them. For this purpose, a syringe is the 
best instrument to use, as the cleansing 
fluid can be passed through the tubes 
at a pressure which will insure any ob- 
struction caused by the congealing of 
the oil, or by other causes, being swept 
away. If this is attended to carefully 


and the pipes are reconnected, when the 
car is taken out again you will know 
and be perfectly satisfied that all that is 
necessary for the good working of those 
parts is a fresh supply of lubricating oil. 


Making a Car Comfortable 

He who makes of an automobile a 
mere fair weather conveyance is not en- 
titled to call himself an automobilist. To 
achieve that distinction a man must use 
and enjoy his car in all sorts of weather. 
To do this brings him early to the con- 
sideration of his ample protection from 
the inclemency of the. weather, where- 
upon he becomes a student and an ex- 
perimenter in tops, not the kind of tops 
you string, but the kind which too often 
string you if you are not circumspect in 
the choice of the canopy covering you 
let go your money for. 

For satisfactory motor car use a top 
must not only be a good wind-proof de- 
vice, but it should be of use in retaining 
the warm air within its enclosure. If the 
air heated by radiation from the passen- 
gers is allowed to be constantly carried 
away because of the car’s motion, the 
passengers will always be in a semi-frig- 
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id state, in spite of the apparent wind- 
proof qualities of thetop. The serviceabie 
winter top, then, must act with re‘erence 
to the occupants, as their winter cloth- 
ing does to their bodies, wherein wool is 
extensively used because of its slow ra- 
diating quality, cotton, with its rapid 
radiation, being more suitable for sum- 
mer wear. Metals radiate heat rapidly 
and so they cannot successfully be used 


for winter tops. It would appear, there- 


fore, that a top with a woolen lining and 


wind and waterproof exterior would 
contain the important essentials neces- 
sary for winter requirements. 

But no top is to be thought satisfac- 
tory unless it have ample lighting space. 
In all other accepted methods of con- 
veyance, window space figures promi- 
nently; consequently, in automobiles, the 
ideal traveling vehicles of the day, win- 
dow space must be spacious to admit of 
unlimited vision on the part of the car’s 
occupants. 

This feature of winter tops has under 
gone a pronounced metamorphosis s nce 
the early days. In the beginning many 
cars carried what appeared to be stc rm 
curtains attached to a regulation Lon- 
don top, and in most cases the front cf 
the car was not enclosed. Little effort 
was made at window effect. The result 
was that those riding in the rear seats 
when desiring a view of the outer world 
were forced to resort to a “peek,” or 


be content with a limited view obtained 
between the operatcr’s shoulder and 
With 


the arrival of severer weather, the entire 


that of his front seat passenger. 


front was closed in with a special cur- 
tain, the major portion of it being a 
large mica window, which, while stop- 
ping the wind, scarcely interfered with 
the operator's or passenger's field of 
vision. 

The unhindered vision of the front 
seat passengers thus attained resulted 
in the extensive use of mica for side 
curtains, until now the biggest touring 
cars, with canopy tops, have their en- 
tire sides and front enclosed in large 
sheets of mica. This substance is well 
suited to the purpose, because no dan- 
ger of breakage is to be considered, 
while its heat-radiating qualities are 
much less than those of glass. 


Do Not Crack Spark Plugs. 

When removing sparking plugs let 
great care be taken that the porcelain is 
not broken. When a box wrench is used 
it is likely to come in contact with the 
end of the plug, and thus crack the por- 
celain. It is also well to tighten up the 
screw on the top of the plug with the 
fingers, and not with pliers, since use 
of the latter is apt to result in too great 
a strain being put on the wire which 
runs through the center of the plug. 





Laundering a Car 


By _A. Garrager 


that near approach to godliness, 

said only to be begotten by cleanli- 
ness, the automobile can not truthfully 
be classed as belonging to the band- 
wagon division. Few owners, whether 
they look after their vehicles personally 
or not, know how to keep the paint on 
the body of a car in proper condition, 
with the very natural result that it is 
frequently, and often unnecessarily, the 
case that a car which has been in use 
only a few months acquires a dull, lust- 
erless appearance, robbed entirely of the 
brilliancy which is so conspicuous and 
attractive on a new vehicle. This unsat- 
isfactory condition does not arise from 
hard usage in a majority of instances, 
but comes about simply from a lack of 
knowledge on the part of those respon- 
sible for the car’s care, or the proper 
treatment it should receive. 

A really fine piece of carriage paint- 
ing cannot be accomplished under sev- 
eral weeks, since to do it requires from 
twelve to sixteen coats of 
fillers, colors, surfacers and varnishes to 
be put on and rubbed down by hand and 
the most painstaking care exercised, 
especially in applying the last coats of 
varnish, when perfect atmospheric con- 
ditions and a certain temperature are ab- 
solutely essential in order that the best 
results may be attained. While it is 
hardly to be expected that a moderate- 
priced car will be finished in this expen- 
sive manner, still the painting even upon 
it is done with considerable care and is 


successive 


a delicate piece of work, easily losing 
its beauty if not ccrrectly treated, but re- 
taining its brightness for a long time if 
it is taken care of as it should be. 

One of the most important points to 
be observed in cleaning off a car is that 
no water should be allowed to remain 
on the varnish for any length of time. 
Wherever water has rested too long 
upon the varnish will be found dull and 
cloudy, and a spattering of water, if not 
removed, will leave behind it a spotted 
appearance. Of course the same is true 
of oil, only to a greater extent, and it 
therefore cannot be removed too 
quickly. 

When the car is to be washed, use 
cold water. A hose is very convenient 
for this work, but avoid using too much 
force in the stream. The hose may be 
used for the rougher part of the clean- 
ing. After this has been employed, go 
over the varnish with a sponge and clean 
cold water. Avoid using warm water, 
for it will in a very short time take all 
the life out of the varnish, leaving a dull, 
dead surface which is anything but hand- 
some. Keep the water clean and the 
sponge constantly rinsed out, so that 
you will not be rubbing particles of grit 
over the smooth surface of the body’s 
finish. Even the finest dust will do 
great damage if well rubbed into the 
varnish, and it is not necessary to say 
anything about the effect of grains of 
sand if employed in the same fashion. 

Lumps of dried mud should be well 
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soaked before an attempt is made to re- 
move them. Though soap is sometimes 
used in cleaning carriage painting, paint- 
ters usually regard it as injurious as well 
as unnecessary, and the finest carriages 
are as a rule simply washed with cold 
water. After the rough washing with 
the hose and the subsequent thorough 
removal of grit and dirt with the sponge, 
the water should be dried off and the 
body rubbed with a chamois leather. 


To Save Tires From Injury 


Keep the felloes of the wheels in good 
condition. Be sure they are not sharp; 
if they should be, use a file and emery 
paper. Do not let the felloes rust. Keep 
them well painted, as rust is a great en- 
emy to pneumatics. At this late day it 
is not necessary to point out the advan- 
tages of using equal sized wheels on a 
car, the most important of these being 
that with them you are able to use re- 
paired tires on the front wheels, and this 
needs special emphasis. In a general 
way the back of a car supports about a 
third more weight than the front, so, as 
a result, the back wheel tires give out 
more quickly than the front ones. Be- 
sides, the back wheels support the mo- 
tor action, and this is another strain 
on the tires. You all know that an old 
tire, however well it may be repaired, 
is not as good as a new one; and there- 


fore, at the back, where the maximum 
strength of a tire is required, is the 
proper place for the new one. The re- 
paired tires are all right for the front, 
where the strain is less. Insist upon 
this particularly, because some chauf- 
feurs are too lazy to make the change, 
when in consequence of an accident, for 
instance, they have no more new outer 
coverings at hand. Though it is natu- 
ral to avoid a useless difficulty, still it is 
not wise to neglect a slight bit of work 
when the benefits are so evident. 


Why Doctors Like Them 

No wonder doctors take so kindly to 
the electric carriage. Not the least rea- 
son for the electric’s hold upon the af- 
fections of the medical men is because it 
is essentially an all-the-year-round con- 
veyance. Frost has no terrors for it, it 
does not slip much on snow, has good 
starting ability, especially with some 
simple form of non-skid on the rear tires 
and is not liable to side-slip. It can be 
well lighted, operated from inside, if de- 
sired, and is always ready to go and 
runs right along till its battery charge is 
exhausted. When this happens the bat- 
tery can be soon recharged and the car- 
riage will thereupon continue to give 
satisfactory service day or night and in 
rain or shine. 








Horace Barton-Browne’s Discovery 


By Ralph Seton-Ponsyby 


7. greatest surgeon in all England 

sat dejectedly in his consulting 
room. This wonderful man’s broad 
forehead, topped by a sea of billowing 
cotton-wool, was furrowed from dejec- 
tion. Nervously, his long, white fingers 
tapped one another. Then, toying de- 
spondently with his off-side whiskers, 
he rose from his desk and walked slow- 
ly about the room—a room that, to his 
mind, seemed to be peopled with the 
ghosts of the patients of the past. 

Turning suddenly, he faced his daugh- 
ter. 

Then, in his best death-bed manner, 
he looked critically at the fair young 
face—at the eyes gazing appealingly 
toward him. 

Almost brusquely he said, as though 
diagnosing a case which he was about 
ready to hand over to the undertaker, 


in his old manner: “It is hopeless!”” His 
lips shut tight; then he repeated: “Ab- 


solutely hopeless, my dear! This Dr. 
Horace Barton-Browne may be all that 
you describe; I have no doubt that he 
is. You say that he has a reputation 
for considerable ability as a surgeon 
(the hyphen and the alliteration in his 
name are admirably professional, 
though somewhat Early-Edwardian). 
You add that you love him!” 

Then, as though performing a very 
slight operation, he stroked her hair. 

“On each of these points,” he con- 
tinued, “I am sure that a girl of your 
judgment is probably right.” 

With a touch of pride he smiled, as 
he said: “A daughter of mine could not 
love any surgeon who was other than 
skilful. But I cannot allow you to marry 
Dr. Barton-Browne!” 


A wave of agony passed over the deli- . 


cate oval of her face. Hilda had received 
an unexpected blow, and the kindly 


touch of her father’s hand did not di- 
minish its force. 

“Father!—but I love him!” 

She could not understand. 

“Precisely,” he answered with painful 
precision, “your love for him prepos- 
sesses me, to a certain extent, in his 
favor. But I cannot permit a daugh- 
ter of mine to marry a surgeon.” 

The girl was astonished and mystified 
at this statement. 

“A surgeon!” she cried. 

That her father of all men should 
make what was practically an indict- 
ment of his own profession, seemed in- 
comprehensible. That he, a man of 
world-wide reputation, should take such 
a view mystified her completely. Also, 
he was the kindest of fathers. His po- 
sition seemed entirely beyond belief. 

In her bewilderment she exclaimed: 
“T don’t understand. You yourself—” 
(She was only an amateur of eighteen, 
but she loved with all the enthusiasm 
of an expert of eighty.) 

“Yes,” he replied, as he walked about 
the room puffing at his cigar, “there was 
a time when I made a large income by 
surgery. How large it was, I scarcely 
like to think now. When I look at my 
books I can hardly believe the figures I 
see. To-day I am not making a penny. 
No surgeon in England is making an 
income of any sort, and this state of 
things has lasted for a long time, and 
will in all probability continue. Sur- 
gery is dead as a means of gaining a 
livelihood. It is years since we had a 
fashionable disease. True,” he added 
reflectively and not without a touch of 
improper pride, “I invented double dys- 
pepsia, a gold mine while it lasted. 
Pleuro peritonitis brought me in large 
sums, and treble typhitis was not a bad 
idea in its way. But where are we now?” 
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he asked, rhetorically. “Whoever suf- 
fers from them now? Nowadays, all 
these things are out of date, absolutely 
as out of date as the dodo.” 

“But, father,” the girl urged, “this 
state of things can’t continue.” 

Without heeding her interruption he 
proceeded, his black chenille eyebrows 
meeting fiercely above his nose: “About 
eighteen months ago, the Duchess of 
Fontenoy—my last patient, by the bye— 
called on me with a view to suffering 
from a novel complaint. She had to do 
something; it didn’t much matter what. 
She was quite candid with me. Her di- 
vorce case was forgotten. She had mar- 
ried a man old enough to be her hus- 
band, she assured me—I myself had en- 
tirely forgotten the fact—and her nup- 
tials had fallen terribly flat. (It had 
been assumed that she had intended to 
kidnap an Eton boy, and the public had 
been disappointed in her subsequent al- 
liance.) She wanted a ‘boom,’ she 
wanted something absolutely new. 

“My dear girl, what could I do? I did 
my best. I offered her double dyspepsia, 
and she walked out of this room like an 
offended balloon. What is more, she did 
not even leave me my two guineas. So 
you see, dear, it is perfectly hopeless.” 

“That is no reason why I should not 
marry Horace,” Hilda interposed. 

“Good heavens, yes,” he answered; 
“you say that this young man is a ca- 
pable surgeon, and I myself hear that 
he is enthusiastic on the subject of his 
profession. That enthusiasm and that 
capacity will prevent him from entering 
another walk in life in which he can 
hope to make a living. He will die a 
surgeon, and he will die a pauper.” 

“Father!” 

The great surgeon continued to walk 
about the room. “The trouble is this,” 
We 


have performed every possible operation 


he said, “we have over-operated. 


on poor humanity, save capital amputa- 


tion. Indeed,” he added, with a mirth- 
less smile, “we have operated on the 
golden goose to such an extent that it 
is incapable of laying even a copper 
egg.” 

In vain did Hilda use all those argu- 
ments that crowd into our minds when 
we are bent upon a foolish action. 
Easily the opinions of the great sur- 
geons defeated the sentiments of the 
girl. 

Her own khowledge told her that 
even her father, the head of his pro- 
fession though he was, might just as 
well live in Heligoland as in Harley 
street so far as his practice was con- 
cerned. If he could not invent a new 
fashionable disease, what prospect was 
there for her Horace? 

(Love may inspire a poet, but it can- 
not inspire a surgeon). 

The warmth of her kisses, the rap- 
ture of her society, would be powerless 
to inspire in his brain a new and costly 
ailment for mankind. 

When reason had completely con- 
quered sentiment the tears came, and 
the poor girl went out of the room 
realizing that there was no hope of 
happiness in her life. 

Later in the afternoon Dr. Barton- 
Browne was shown into the consulting 
room of the greatest of all English sur- 
geons. 

He was received with the cold cour- 
tesy allotted to persons who call at gov- 
ernment offices on important business. 

The eminent specialist regarded him 
with eyes that seemed to 
frame and find him 


pierce his 
moribund. The 


shake of the head that summed up the 
glance was almost a death warrant for 


After that shake of the 
head no life insurance office would have 
had any with Dr. 
srowne. 


the young man. 
Barton- 


dealings 


The tapping of the great specialist’s 
fingers expressed the conclusion that the 
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young man was suffering from all the 
ailments to which flesh is heir; that he 
had made a corner in all the worst kinds 
of microbes. Apparently he had about 
a minute and a half to live. 

Unabashed, the young man, with an 
energetic flutter of his coat tails, took 
a seat. 

This action seemed to cause the elder 
man grave anxiety. Through his nose- 
glasses he regarded the newcomer as 
though at any moment he might expire 
as he sat. 

“Tt is useless,” said he, in an essential- 
ly discomforting manner. “I know all 
about it. My daughter 

Cheerily Dr. Barton-Browne inter- 
rupted him: 

“I have not come to speak of your 
daughter—that is, directly, Sir 
James.” 

His eyes opened wide with intense 
surprise, the specialist queried, “For 
what possible purpose 


not 


An undertaker receiving a visit from 
a gentleman who ordered a pair of wed- 
ding trousers would not have been more 
astonished than Sir James at the hearty 


and testive demeanor of Dr. Barton- 
Browne. 

He paused for a reply, without ap- 
parently expecting that the answer 
would stand in any relation to sanity. 

The young man bent over the table, 
his eyes gleaming with the enthusiasm 
of an inventor and of a man in love. 

Slowly but very forcibly the words 
came: 

“T have invented a new disease!” 

“Tmpossible!” 

Sir James fell back in his seat. 

“T am happy to say it is not,” said the 
other. “On all hands you will have ob- 
served the great demand that exists— 
especially among women—for a really 
new and original disease.” 

“T know, I know. One cannot deny 


the demand; but one can scarcely credit 
the possibility of the supply.” 

“The tea tables of Belgravia and 
Bayswater are alike silent from the 
dearth of a fashionable ailment as a 
topic of conversation,” corroborated Dr. 
Barton-Browne. 

Somewhat stiffly, the older man re- 
plied, “You hold a very low opinion 
of disease, sir. You regard it as a mere 
topic of conversation.” 

(The discovery of the obvious is al- 
ways displeasing to the eminent. Only 
a few days before a subaltern at the 
Naval and Military Club had been 
brought up before the committee for 
stating in the presence of two colonels 
“that the service, egad, sir, was going to 
the dogs.” The etiquette of each pro- 
fession insists that junior members shall 
be ignorant of its defects.) 

Sir James would have been more than 
human had he been pleased with the 
young man’s flippancy. 

(The flippancy of the young is the per- 
spicacity of the old.) 

Earnestly, Dr. Barton-Browne an- 
swered : 

“I look upon disease as a fashion. 
With fashion one does not supply a 
want; one creates it. I hope, with your 
assistance, to create a demand for ‘mo- 
toritis.’” 

“Great heavens! What is motoritis?” 

The young man explained: 

“It is the most expensive disease ever 
invented; it is a disease from which only 
the very rich can possibly suffer.” 

Then he leaned back in his chair. 

The great specialist became analyti- 
cally attentive. 

“You interest me intensely; proceed.” 

“The ailment—my new ailment—will 
only attack those people who possess 
motor cars.” 

“Good, good,” said Sir James, patting 
his fingers together, as though he de- 
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tected some slightly hopeful symptom 
in a very bad case. 

Encouraged, the other continued: 

“I propose to establish three forms 
of the disease: 

“(a) Pleuro Motoritis, for millionaires 
who possess several cars. 

“(b) Double Motoritis, for those 
whose nerves are affected by driving one 
day in an electric and the next in a 
petrol car. 

“(c) Modified Motoritis, for people 
who wish to pose as habitual motorists. 

“It might be thought well to add Mo- 
toritis Vulgaris, for persons of moder- 
ate means who go about in tubes and 
motor "buses.” 

The great man spoke no word. 

He gazed vacantly at the ceiling. 

With a slight tremble in his voice, the 
young man asked at length: 

“How does the idea strike you?” 

Again there was a pause. 

Slowly Sir James spoke: 

“It is the greatest idea of modern 
times. You, of course, propose curing 
this—ahem!—disease by some sort of 
costly operation.” Then he hesitated be- 
fore putting the question: “What sort 
of operation?” 

Somewhat didactically the other man 
explained his system: 

“There will be three sorts, ranging 
from 1,000 guineas for pleuro motor- 
itis to 100 guineas for the popular form.” 

“A very proper scale; it is right that 


the disease should be brought within the 
range of all persons who are reasonably 
solvent. But I am anxious to hear the 
nature of the operation. Where do you 
operate?” 

“I propose,” said Dr. Barton-Browne, 
“that we shall go into partnership. You 
shall perform the operations 6 

“Good, good,” said the specialist in 
an eminently sound manner. 

“T shall myself administer the anes- 
thetic. When the patient is unconscious 
I envelope the body with bandages. 
These are not on any account what- 
ever to be removed for fourteen days. 
Death would undoubtedly result if the 
bandages were removed within that pe- 
riod. But when they are: removed it 
will be found that, owing to my im- 
proved antiseptic treatment, no mark 
or scar of any description remains. It 
will be impossible to discover the actual 
place where you have used the knife.” 

A smile of such beauty that it amount- 
ed almost to holy gladness suffused the 
intellectual face of the greatest of all 
surgeons. 

1” a” * x 

“What do you say to that, Sir James?” 

The mobile features of the eminent 
one assumed the orthodox expression 
of a doctor who has rescued a hopeless 
patient from the jaws of death. 

His answer was entirely irrelevant. 

“T think you will find Hilda in the 


drawing room,” he said. 
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Cars at the Custom Houses 


By James R. _Alison 


N the whole world there are only 
three nations that bid the tourist 
welcome and permit him to pass the 
custom house without exacting tribute 
or security therefor. And these are the 
three: the United Kingdom, Persia and 
Siam. For the rest, there are some 
sixty countries that either exact a toll 
varying from 5 per cent. ad valorem 
upwards or demand a deposit on entry 
to be refunded at departure. The fol- 
lowing table should be of interest and 
value to touring automobilists: 

Great Britain.—Motor cars are ad- 
mitted free. 

France.—On entering France the cus- 
tom dues must be deposited; $10 for 
every 100 kilogrammes (about 250 Ib.) 
if the car weighs more than 125 kilo- 
grammes, $23.75 for every kilogramme 
if the car weighs less. The deposit will 
be refunded by any frontier custom of- 
fice, against the deposit receipt, within 
six months. 

Germany.—The duty, if levied, is as 
if on a vehicle, $37.50 without regard to 
size or weight. In order to secure free 
entry the driver must possess an authen- 
tic document proving that the motor 
has been the property of the owner for 
a length of time. The time and all other 
circumstances are at the discretion of 
the customs authorities, each case be- 
ing examined. on its merits. 

Belgium.—The wmport duties of 12 
per cent. ad valorem must be paid, but 
they will be refunded within a year, on 
production of the receipt. 

Holland.—The duties are 5 per cent. 
of value, but the tourist can enter with- 
out payment at the discretion of the 
collector of the customs, who can de- 
mand a deposit equivalent to the duties, 
to be reimbursed on leaving the coun- 


try, providing the driver possesses a per- 
mit from the Secretary of Public Works. 
This can be obtained in advance. 

Italy—The duty is as on carriages 
with four wheels, about $24. This must 
be deposited, accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the facts of ownership and in- 
tention; but it will be repaid at any 
frontier custom house on leaving on 
production of the deposit receipt. 

Switzerland.—A deposit of duties is 
needed, $4 for every 250 lb. gross 
weight. Against this receipt a permit 
is given valid for one years. The amount 
deposited is returned on the motor leav- 
ing Switzerland by any frontier station. 

Denmark.—No deposit is required if 
the touring motorist makes a declara- 
tion that the motor is to stay only a 
limited time for touring purposes, Oth- 
erwise the duties range from $5.12 to 
$15.50. 

Finland.—As_ carriages with four 
motor” they are dutiable as railway car- 
riages, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Norway.—Motor carriages are sub- 
ject to a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
returnable on leaving the country. 

Spain.—The duty varies from $40 for 
an ordinary touring car up to $150 for 
larger vehicles. The money is regarded 
as a deposit returnable during any peri- 
od up to six months. 

Portugal—The duty for each com- 
plet: motor is about $100, repayable on 
leaving. 

Greece.—Four-wheel vehicles, $60. 

Servia.—so dinar per 100 kilogs. A 
dinar is equivalent to 100 paras, of about 
19 cents value, and 100. kilogs equal 
about 250 Ib. avoirdupois. 

Bulgaria.—8} per cent. ad valorem. 

Russia.—Carriages for four persons, 
each 198 roubles. A rouble is 100 ko- 
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pecs, and is equivalent to about 8o cents. 
If on examination of a motor car the 
motor is found to be undetachable, the 
duty is fixed on the motor by estimat- 
ing its weight as 30 per cent. of the 
aggregate of the weight of the car and 
motor, and the rate for that is 1 rouble 
70 kopecs per pond. A pond is 36 lb. 
avoirdupois. The duties must be de- 
posited, but will be reimbursed after be- 
ing kept from two to ten months. 

Turkey.—8 per cent. ad valorem. 

Austro-Hungary.—$35 and $6.75 for 
every 250 lb. of engine weight; but these 
duties will be repaid on production of 
receipt on leaving. 

Egypt.—8 per cent. ad valorem. 

Morocco.—1o per cent. ad valorem. 

Algiers—Same duties and regula- 
tions for deposit and return as in 
France. 

South Africa.—25 per cent. ad valor- 
em. 

India.—5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Persia.—Free. 

Siam.—Free. 

China.—15 per cent. ad valorem. 

French Cochin China.—(See France.) 

Japan.—io per cent. ad valorem. 

Philippines.—Motors for passengers, 
$60. 

Australian States.—2o per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

New Zealand.—2o to 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Fiji Islands.—12} per cent. ad valor- 
em. 

United States of America.—The im- 
port duty is 45 per cent. on the value, 
but a tourist from beyond the borders 
need not pay the duty in cash if, after 
a careful examination and appraisement 
has been made, a satisfactory bond is 
given, providing for the re-exportation 
of the motor within three months from 
the date thereof. 

Canada.—Entering Canada motor 
cars are liable to a duty of 35 per cent. 


of their value, as determined by the 
pttchase invoice, which must be pro- 
duced to the collector of the customs, 
but the owners of motors, not new, in 
use by tourists coming temporarily into 
Canada, may deposit an amount equal 
to the duty, and this will be refunded 
if the motor is re-exported within six 
months. In the meantime the machine 
must not be used for gain or hire. 

Newfoundland.—4o per cent. of the 
value. 

Mexico.—In Mexico the motor car is 
ranked as a carriage, and the duty is 
fixed by weight. A motor weighing be- 
low 100 kilos. (about 250 Ib.) is charged 
at the rate of 62 cents per kilo., net; 
the rate per kilo. grading down to 37 
cents per kilo. for machines weighing 
2,500 Ib. and upward. 

Salvador.—2o0 centavos per kilo. (2 
Ib. 3 02z.). 

Nicaragua.—The duties are the same 
as Salvador, but the Nicaraguan dollar 
is only worth about 16 cents. 

Honduras imposes only 2 centavos on 
a half kilogramme of weight. 

Guatemala.—17 to 30 pesas per kilo- 
gramme of weight. 

Argentine.—so per cent. ad valorem. 

Bolivia.—35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Chili—6o per cent. ad valorem. 

Paraguay.—55 per cent. ad valorem. 

Peru.—45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Uruguay.—48 per cent. ad valorem. 

Venezuela.—25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brazil.—3,000 reis per kilogramme. 

Ecuador.—5 cents per kilo. 

British Guiana.—Each car $80. 

Bermuda.—s5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Cuba.—25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Jamaica.—One-sixth ad valorem. 

Bahamas.—2o per cent. ad valorem. 

Windward Islands.—15 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Barbados.—1o per cent. ad valorem. 

Trinidad.—s5 per cent. ad valorem. 





Vibration, Its 


Cause and Cure 


By Prof. James Hansicker 


HEN the vibration of any running 

machine is spoken of, the vibra- 

tion meant is that of the frame of the 

machine; that is, the portion of the ma- 

chine by which it is normally attached 

to its surroundings or supporting struc- 
ture. 

Although a machine or engine not 
attached to any foundation, or other- 
wise anchored, may show excessive vi- 
bration, the center of gravity of the 
whole of its portions taken collectively, 
has no motion at all. This is a funda- 
mental fact which is expressed scientific- 
ally by saying that “changes of motion 
as a whole in a self-contained system 
are invariably due to forces applied from 
without.” 

It follows in consequence of this prin- 
ciple, that if a running engine is freely 
suspended, its frame will, by its mo- 
tion, compensate for the movements of 
the piston, so that the center of gravity 
of the whole engine has no change of 
motion. Under these circumstances, the 
whole frame of the engine is moving 
at every moment in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the moving parts col- 
lectively with a velocity inversely pro- 
portional to the respective masses. 

A single cylinder engine may be taken 
as an elementary study in vibration. The 
moving parts in a single cylinder engine 
cons'st of the piston, connecting rod and 
crank shaft. Now the motion of the 


crank shaft is rotary, and a rotary mo- 
tion can be balanced by rotary balance 
weights which are arranged of such 
mass as to bring the center of gravity 
of the crank shaft and balance weights 
as a whole, exactly on to the crank axis. 
They must be arranged symmetrically 


for reasons given later. A crank shaft 
so equipped will, when running, be per- 
fectly balanced, that is to say, its cen- 


ter of gravity is stationary, and its mo- 
tion will not cause vibration in the en- 
gine frame. The piston has a straight 
line motion, which cannot be compen- 
sated for, or balanced by a rotating part. 
The piston oscillation causes a straight 
line vibration in the frame of the engine. 
whose amplitude bears the same propor- 
tion to the piston stroke as the weight 
of the piston does to the weight of the 
remainder of the engine. The connect- 
ing rod may be regarded as partly ro- 
tational, and able to be balanced by a 
suitable increase to the balance weights 
on the crank, and partly reciprocating, 
thus adding to the effective weight of 
the piston and the amplitude of the vi- 
bration it causes. It is thus seen that 
the definite cause of vibration in a single 
cylinder reciprocating engine is its pis- 
ton moton, which produces counterpart 
linear vibration in the frame. 

Besides this main cause of vibration, 
there is in a single cylinder engine a 
second cause, which is under some cir- 
cumstances quite as marked. This is 
what may be most aptly termed “rota- 
tional recoil” of the impulses. If an ex- 
plosion engine were quite freely sus- 
pended so that its frame could rotate 
about the shaft, as, for instance, by 
mounting the motor by its crank shaft 
on lathe centers, every impulse which 
the flywheel received, increasing its ve-. 
locity in the one direction, would impart 
to the frame of the motor a rotation 
in the opposite direction. When this 
free rotation is prevented by the attach- 
ment of the motor frame by elastic con- 
nection, such as when mounted on car- 
riage springs each impulse is marked 
by the rotational velocity imparted to, 
the motor, and which, as we have said, 
may be termed “rotational recoil.” 

This is a fundamental form of vibra- 
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tion which can only be got rid of in two 
known ways: the first is to employ a 
large number of cylinders, so that the 
impulses overlap each other, and pro- 
duce an approximately constant back- 
ward twist of the frame of the engine, 
instead of an intermittent one. The oth- 
er method is that employed in the Lan- 
chester motor by means of two oppo- 
sitely rotating flywheels of equal mo- 
ments of inertia, so that when one fly- 
wheel receives an impulse in one direc- 
tion, the other receives an equal and 
opposite impulse in the other direction, 
and so there is no rotational recoil com- 
municated to the motor frame. 

In considering how the vibration due 
to piston reciprocation can be best got 
rid of or “balanced,” it is necessary to 
understand the compound character of 
ordinary piston motion, and of the vi- 
bration which it produces. ~At first sight 
it is quite simple; the motion of the pis- 
ton is a direct up and down motion giv- 
ing an oscillating vibration of the frame, 
but when studied more closely it is found 
to consist of a main or fundamental vi- 
bration, having the same period as the 
reciprocation of the piston, and a sec- 


ondary or “octave” vibration, which is 
twice as rapid, and is due to the irregu- 
larity of the displacements of the piston 
owing to the angularity of the connect- 
ing rod. 

In multi-cylinder engines, the vibra- 
tion due to the reciprocation of the pis- 
tons can be got rid of with more or 
less completeness. The most perfect in 
this respect are the eight-cylinder, six- 
cylinder and the two-cylinders facing 
one another. The four cylinders get rid 
of the fundamental vibration due to the 
piston reciprocation, but the octave vi- 
bration referred to above is accentuated 
in the four-cylinder arrangement. (We 
refer here to the customary arrange- 
ments as used in the four-cylinder cars 


of the present day with all cranks at 
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180 degrees.) The extent to which this 
vibration exists is such as to render the 
four-cylinder engine scafcely better than 
the three-cylinder engine, which is ad- 
mittedly a compromise. 

One point that has not been touched 
on is the vibration due to the rocking 
movement which manifests itself in a 
two-cylinder engine with cylinders side 
by side and cranks at 180 degrees. This 
form of vibration may be regarded as 
that of two single cylinder engines, 
which would nearly neutralize each other 
if in the same plane, but owing to their 
cylinder axis being some distance apart, 
a rocking or oscillatory vibration is set 
up about an axis at right angles to the 
crank shaft and cylinder. 

This rocking movement is absent in 
the four-cylinder and six-cylinder en- 
gines, but exists to a certain extent in 
the three-cylinder engine. It also exists 
to a slight extent in the two-cylinder en- 
gine with the cylinders opposed, but 
here considerably less owing to it being 
possible to arrange the axes of the cylin- 
ders more nearly coincident. 

Vibration has frequently been attrib- 
uted to the elasticity of the engine frame 
allowing a certain amount of spring 
The 
vibration that could be due to this cause 
is so slight as to be for all practical 
purposes negligible. 


when’ the cylinder pressure rises. 


In most cases the balancing of an en- 
gine to avoid vibration is a matter of a 
compromise. Many of the causes of vi- 
bration are identical in a steam engine, 


with what they are in an explosion en- 


gine. An enormous amount of ingenuity 
has been expended in the design of mod- 


ern engines to neutralize vibration as 
far as possible. These efforts have been 
almost entirely on the lines of a com- 
promise, approximate balance being all 
that has been aimed at. The only re- 
ciprocating engine which is balanced 
with scientific accuracy in every respect 
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is the Lanchester, which is a two-cylin- 
der engine with two crank shafts and 
two oppositely rotating flywheels. The 


method by which vibration is annihi- 
lated in this motor is of partcular inter- 
est. The main harmonic component of 
the reciprocating parts is balanced by 
combining two oppositely rotating mo- 
Owing to the symmetry of the 


tions. 


two pistons and connecting rods, the 
connecting rod angularity on the one 
side corrects the angularity on the oth- 
er. The axes of the cylinders being co- 
incident prevent the development of a 
rocking moment, and the arrangement 
of the two flywheels of equal moments 
of inertia entirely prevent vibration due 
to rotational recoil. 


Dosia’s Winnings 


By Clementine Carey 


YNICS say that women marry for 

many other reasons than love. 

They marry for a position, for an es- 

tablishment, for a diamond necklace, for 
an automobile. 

Such sordid motives are attributed to 
the demoralizing influences of town life, 
wherein ultra-civilization suppresses the 
natural instincts. 

“Oh, for a return to nature and -the 
simple life,” say the critics, “where men 
do not bribe and women are unbought. 
Let us live close to the beating heart 
of the Great Mother, where life is sim- 
ple, motives are unmixed and motors 
are missing.” 

Tra la! Tra la! Please, Sir Critic, read 
this little tale, and you will see the same 
faults that you have laid at the door 
of “town life” budding and bourgeoning 
in the simplest of surroundings among 
the least artificial of people. Back of 
“town life” and “ultra-civilization” is hu- 
man nature, which recognizes no en- 
vironment. 

Uncle Kelly, tall, bent and shambling, 
his black face set in a frame of kinky 
snow; Uncle Kelly, seventy years old 
and thrice a widower; Uncle Kelly— 
was in love. 

His condition was whispered about 
the settlement quietly at first, for the 
neighbors felt that Kelly had been un- 
fortunate in his wives; three of them, 


such an expense for infares, and not one 
of them alive to look after his old age. 
And certainly he had mourned Aunt 
Lucy right respectfully. It was six 
months since her death, and he hadn’t 
co’ted nobody until Sam Perkins’ Do- 
sia had come back from service in town, 
plumb growed up and powerful pretty. 

But Dosia was sixteen, and sixteen, 
whether black or white, requires a heavy 
weight in the other side of the scale to 
swing seventy from the ground. 

If the girl’s parents had been of a 
higher social stratum, they might have 
expressed to her their desire to see her 
“established in life.’ Sam and Sally 
Perkins told their daughter with a brutal 
bluntness what meant the same thing, 
that they wanted her to marry Kelly to 
“get shut of her.” 

This remark was not especially mov- 
ing to Dosia, for she had earned her liv- 
ing before and was competent to do it 
again and felt independent of parental 
support. It did make her think, how- 
ever, of the advantages of having a cabin 
of her own, with no one to boss her but 
Kelly, whom she knew how to manage. 

She could have a flower garden, too; 


Kelly said so. Her father never had 
spared her a bit of ground from the 


corn and sorghum and potatoes; and she 
did love flowers. 
Then all the work she did would be 
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for herself, not for white folks, nor even 
for her father. My, how her back ached 
skimming syrup last sorghum boiling 
time! yet she had hardly had a chance 
to wabble her pone in it all winter. 

Such thoughts certainly did make her 
hope to get married. 

As she came to this conclusion she 
slid along the bench on which she and 
Kelly were sitting under the big oak and 
leaned against the old man. He chuckled 
ecstatically and put his arm around her 
waist. 

It was the worst move he could have 
made, for, in spite of his triple conjugal 
experience, Kelly was not apt in the 
ways of lovers. As she felt his touch 
Dosia remembered in a flash how differ- 
ently young Ed Baldwin had done the 
same thing no longer ago than the pre- 
vious evening, and she slid swiftly back 
again to her former place. Kelly grum- 
bled in senile fault finding, but made 
the mistake of staying at his end of the 
bench, while Dosia pouted and sulked 
and dug a hole in the soft dirt with her 
bare brown toes. 

It was a crisis in the courtship. Dur- 
ing the next week Kelly came to the 
house every day, and every day Dosia 
ran away into the woods when she saw 
him coming. 

But her father was unbearably cross, 
and she never got as much molasses as 
she wanted, and Ed Baldwin had not 
been to see her again, and the inde- 


pendence of the new and untried life 
of a matron appealed to her. 

Still, Uncle Kelly was mighty old. 

And powerful ugly. 

No, she never could. 

Just as she made this decision, which 
she felt to be final, Kelly came along 
the road, sitting on the running gear 
of his wood wagon, and driving be- 
tween the shafts his spotted steer. 

“Hullo, Dosia; git on and ride,” he 
said. 

Nothing loath, Dosia slipped between 
the wheels and hitched herself on to the 
pole that connected the front axletree 
and the back. It was not a comfort- 
able seat, but she was not critical. Three 
of the wheels were of the same size, but 
the fourth was much larger, an arrange- 
ment that created a certain unevenness 
of motion in the vehicle. But Dosia did 
not care. Neither did she object to the 
steer’s emaciation. 

“Do you like dis yer hossless car- 
riage?” asked Kelly, looking down at 
her beaming face. 

“You bet!” she answered with cordial 
simplicity. 

“Well, if you marry me you can take 
the critter and the gear most any time 
I ain’t hauling and carry your friends 
to ride. What do you say?” 

“T will, Uncle Kelly. I'll marry you 
soon—to-morrow, if you want me to. 
It’s just elegant.” 

And marry him she did. 
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"Twas a Close Call 
By Minnie Hoover MacKenzie 


ITH a feeling of utter woe we 
drove the silent running car 
along the woodland path, all interest in 
the great, big world forgotten. Over- 
head, an ominous sky; underfoot, the 
mottled dead and melancholy leaves of 
yester year; and all around the east wind 
blowing shrill and cold through the 
shivering trees. At our approach a 
squirrel turned and ran—with a chat- 
ter like teeth in a skull. 

With a feeling of utter woe we drove 
along the woodland path, all interest in 
others than ourselves forgotten. Be- 
hind us in the tonneau we could still 
hear Dorothea laughing. 

“George!” she laughed. 

Leaving the car beside the road we 
walked away from the woodland path, 
stepping upon unexpected little hills and 
into unexpected little holes, slipping, 


slithering, jolting into gullies that had 
been washed out by the rain and bark- 
ing our precious shins against the fallen 
trees. 


And “George!” she cried (evidently 
running after us). “Oh, George!” 

Whereupon we sat down on a log 
and looked straight out at the scenery, 
and as Dorothea paused before us and 
shut out our view, we sighed—sighed 
long and earnestly—a finished effort 
that surprised even ourself and made 
us feel that life was worth the living 
after all. 

“George,” said Dorothea gently, “I 
didn’t mean to laugh!” 

We made no sign. 

“Really I didn’t!” she pleaded. 

And down she sat beside us! 

Ah, then it was that the autumn 
laughed in tuneful exultation and the 
squirrel chirped and the east wind 
twirled the listening leaves into breath- 
less little eddies of purest ecstasy. 


“George,” coaxed Dorothea, 
that you forgive me!” 

“Oh, I forgive you,” we remarked. 

“But say it right,” insisted 
Dorothea, “as if you meant it!” 

“We looked up (according to our 
usual custom) at her rosy little lips, 
slightly parted as she looked back at 
us waiting for our answer, and “Of 
course I'll forgive you,” we exclaimed, 
“if’—and once more we _ looked 
askance at her rosy little mouth, “if”’— 
and we came to a halt, not finding it 
such an easy thing to say, after all. 

“If what?” she inquired, carefully re- 
moving from her face the horrid, baggy 
veil which automobiling women so affect 
(and thereby showing that she knew). 

“If forgiveness is required,” we re- 
plied with a sheepish look. 

“Is that what you were going to 
say?” she asked (speaking now with 
indignation). 

We shook our head. 

“George,” she whispered after a 
pause, “I know!” 

“Know what?” we 
enough). 

“What you were going to say,” she 


“say 


asked (sulky 
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breathed and (as we quickly turned 
around), “and you'd better not say it, 
either!” she cried (moving away a bit) ; 
“never!” 

Far up above..Old Sol peeped at us 
under the edge of a cloud, and on the 
instant Dorothea’s hair rippled and 
shimmered in a golden sheen of glory. 
And then it was Old Sol emerged with 
a ponderous drop, as though intent 
upon seeing this thing through to the 
end. 

“Never!” repeated 
cisively. 

Motirnfully we looked®at the car 
which stood silently awaiting our return 
to its upholstered embrace but—said 
nothing. 

“Never!” said Dorothea (quite argu- 
mentatively this time). 

And gently but firmly we still said 
nothing. 

“George,” she said (after a reproach- 
ful silence), “I said ‘Never!’ ” 

“I heard you,” we sadly admitted, 
and at once relapsed into sorrowful 
silence. 


Dorothea, de- 


And “Never!” whispered Dorothea 
(moving a little nearer). “Although,” 
she mused, “that’s an awfully long time, 
isn’t it?” 

Oh, and tender'y, gloatingly, shone 
the setting sun and bathed her face in 
a golden radiance—wistful, ethereal, 
adorable! We drew a full breath, and 
for the second time that afternoon we 
seized Discretion by the scruff of its 
neck and cast it, kicking and scuffling, 
into outer darkness. “Be careful now!” 
cried Discretion, “you can’t even afford 
to buy a piston ring, much less an en- 
gagement one! You're letting yourself 
be caught!” But Love said, “Look at 
her!” We looked at her, and 

“Dorothea,” we whispered, “dear, I 
lové you.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ she breathed, 
looking straight ahead. 


“More,” we said, “than life itself.” 

We sighed together. 

“And would you do anything for me?” 
she asked. 

“Anything.” 

“Ah,” she murmured in utter con- 
tent. 

We took her hand. 

Oh, and magnificently swelled then 
the harmony of the grand, sweet song 
of life, triumphantly resolving itself 
from the manifold sounds of day! Aye, 
and merrily then the east wind blew and 
the poplars leaned their heads to see 
and then swung back their mighty tops 
and told the breathless sky. 

And “What’s this?” asked Dorothea, 
disengaging her hand and looking at it. 

“That's the ring,” we explained, tak- 
ing her hand again. 

“But it’s a man’s ring!” she com- 
plained, disengaging her hand for the 
second time, and looking at it. 

“Just a temporary affair,” we assured 
her (as once more we took her little 
hand), “What do you say to a diamond 
and two emeralds?” 

“Fine!” she cried (moving away a bit). 

“A flashing diamond!” we dilated 
(moving a little closer) “and emeralds 
of the purest water!” 

“Fine!” she repeated (still edging 
away) and “You just stay right where 
you are!” she added. 

“But these affairs are 
sealed,” we protested. 

“Sealed?” 

“With a kiss!” we grumbled. 

“Pooh!” she scorned. 

And softly laughed. 

And now Discretion came limping 
back (when it was all too late) and made 
derisive gestures at us. “You've done 
it now!” Discretion chuckled, “I told 
you so!” We looked at Dorothea, who 
wistfully, inscrutably, was gazing out to 
where a scarcely visible ice cream sign 
projected itself into the glorious scene 
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from the front of what had been a sum- 
mer refreshment shack. Perhaps her lip 
trembled a bit and perhaps the least sus- 
picion of a tear was in her eye, as she 
faintly stirred and faintly smiled and 
faintly sighed—perhaps. 

At any rate she turned to us shrewdly 
enough. 

“Now, first of all,” said Dorothea, 
“you must give up smoking!” 

“Give up smoking!” we cried aghast. 
“You used to say you liked to see me 
smoking!” 

“No back words!” she commanded. 
“Throw away your pipe!” 

(Discretion whispered in our ear.) 

“Throw away your pipe” she repeated. 
in a voice of command. 

“T won't!” we flatly answered (heed- 
ing Discretion). 

And, intently looking at us, Dorothea 
took off the ring. 

“Throw away your pipe!” she haught- 


ily commanded. 

We tried to look as though we would 
weaken if we were pressed a little hard- 
er. 


“Will you throw it away?” she cried. 

“No!” 

“Then, sir; your ring’ 

And we took back the ring. 

Ah, but it was a joyless victory! No 
more did the autumn laugh in tuneful 
exultation, nor the squirrel chirp, nor 
the east wind twirl the listening leaves 
into breathless little eddies of purest 
ecstasy. Instead, the wind blew chill 
again and the sun went back behind a 
cloud—dquite peevishly. 

“Sir!” said Dorothea, rising, “will vou 


be good enough to drive me back to 
town?” 

And how we sighed. 

“Hurry, George!” she called, walking 
away. 

But with our hands clasped over our 
knees, we silently looked at the scenery. 

“George,” said Dorothea, walking 
back a little way, “come along, I want 
to be going!” 

We moved slightly (as though making 
room for some one), and Dorothea sat 
down beside us. 

“George,” she coaxed, “it’s better so, 
you know.” 

“What!” we cried. “Do you mean to 
say you did it on” 

“On purpose!” she whispered. “I like 
to see you smoking! And George,” she 
coaxed again, “you'll forgive me for 
laughing that first time, won’t you?” 

Bravely we shook hands. 

“That was a short engagement!” said 
Dorothea, as we resumed our seats in 
the car. 

“We never were engaged,” we pro- 
tested. 

“Why not?” she cried. 
know!” 

“Tt wasn’t sealed,” I sighed. 

“We did forget that,” she allowed, 
and then, thoughtfully, slowly, gently: 
“T suppose—that now—it’s too late” —— 

Too late? 

From the valley up-floated the dulcet 
sound of the evening bells. Behind the 
purpling hills sank the sun in a halo of 
opal and gold, and through the golden 
haze the car bounded homeward and 
cityward. 


“T’d like to 





ERTAINLY the automobile has 
developed some of the most ag- 
gressive “knockers” that anyone has 
ever heard of. In fact, when the ordi- 
nary man has nothing else taking up his 
time and his talents he is always more 
than ready to employ both in doing 
what he can with his little hammer to 
injure the automobile and all connect- 
ed therewith, even unto the fourth gen- 
eration thereof. Imagine me paying my 
good money for an accident policy to a 
company which had the poor taste—I’ll 
let it go at that—to send me along with 
a request for my renewal 


tired as suddenly as it came, never to 
return. 

“A much more serious menace is the 
sudden and determined onslaught of the 
automobile. The rapidity of its adop- 
tion and use, the complications attend- 

ing its proper control, and 





premium a little house organ 
wherein appears this auto- 
mobile anvil chorus, entitled 
“The Onslaught of the Devil 
Wagon”: 

“The rush and whirl of 
modern times are constantly 
changing and increasing the 
perils to human life. These 
dangers advance much more 
rapidly than the efforts to 
reduce them, earnest and 
persistent though the efforts 
be. 

“The sudden development 
of the bicycle and its almost 
universal adoption brought a 
new hazard; but it did not 
prove a serious or lasting 
one, for few, comparatively, 
rode at reckless speed, and 
the wave of enthusiasm 
which marked its advent re- 





the possibilities of accidents 
owing to the weight of the 
machines, and the rate at 
which they are so often driv- 
en—have introduced a real 
and pressing danger, not 
only to those who ride, but 
to the general public as well. 
Trains and trolleys keep to 
their own specified highways, 
but the automobile’s high- 
way is the world. A mock- 
ing recklessness seems to 
possess the users of this 
modern devil-wagon, and 
even the serious injury of a 
victim is too often treated in 
the light of a joke, or as the 
legitimate part of the excit- 
ing sport. 

“Fatal and disabling mis- 
haps have become so com- 








mon that a department 
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might almost be devoted to them in the 
news of each day. The danger is likely 
to be persistent and increasing as time 
goes on, for no form of recreation, sport 
or excitement has ever taken so deter- 
mined a ‘old on the people. 

“The automobiles are doing their best 
to help keep up the mortality rate. The 
casualities are becoming so common 
that it may almost be said ‘it is an acci- 
dent when you don’t have one.’ Not 
so much harm done if you’re insured. 

“This sudden sweep of a new menace 
to life and limbs calls loudly for the pro- 
tection afforded by accident insurance. 
The need is universal, for practically ev- 
eryone rides, or crosses the pathway of 
the riders. 

“The (————) will assume the risk of 
all, who prompted by prudence and wis- 
dom seek such protection. To-day is 
the time, and this is the company.” 

Have you a mental picture of me 
sending that premium? I sent it all 
right, but I sent it to another company 
which, however, much or little it may 
like automobiles, at least has the good 
business instinct well enough developed 
to prevent it printing such stuff about 
a class of vehicies which is the one most 
in favor with the very people the com- 
pany has to look to for its business. 
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HE near approach of the time when 

the giant Cunard steamers are to 

cross the Atlantic ocean driven by tur- 
bine engines has very naturally revived 
the hopes of the automobile owner that 
sooner or later he may have a gas tur- 
bine offered him for acceptance. I am 


too old a bird to say that such a thing 
is impossible, but even my age and the 
coyness begotten of it will not prevent 
me from declaring that the offering of 
a gas engine to the automobilist will not 
be a thing likely to happen to-morrow 
or even the day after that. The difficul- 
ties to be overcome are very great, so 
great, in fact, as to make them to all 
intents and purposes insuperable. I do 
not, however, say they cannot be over- 
come, because the science of eng-neer- 
ing is filled with the once thought insu- 
perables of other days which have been 
vanquished, but I believe I'll be safely 
out of harness before the day arrives 
when the gasolene turbine puts the re- 
ciprocating engine out of the runn'ng. 

The problem that experimenters who 
seek to produce the gasolene turbine 
have to solve is a very difficult one. 
There is no particular advantage in 
making such a turbine unless it is 
smoother running than a properly de- 
signed, well made, four-cylinder engine, 
simpler, has greater elasticity, is still 
more easily kept in order, is lighter, 
more compact, and cheaper to make. Of 
course, if it were the equal of the exist- 
ing type of engine in five out of six of 
these requirements, and vastly its su- 
perior in one, it would not matter if it 
were more expensive, but, broadly 
speaking, the task which the gasolene 
turbine designer has before him is to 
make a turbine which shall be in every 
way superior to the four-cylinder en- 
gine. 

At the moment the only attractions 
of the turbine are that it would give 
an absolutely continuous torque and 
take up less space. The four-cylinder 
engine does not give continuous driving 
effort, but it so nearly approximates to 
it that few will be prepared to make any 
sacrifices for the turbine. I do not 
mention economy in fuel as being one of 
the indispensable points in which the 
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turbine should excel the four-cylinder 
engine, because I recognize that from 
a motor car point of view, provided su- 
perior results could be obtained, fuel 
consumption, if it were not absolutely 
prodigal, would be ignored for the 
time. However, I need not continue 
the subject further, as [ have said 
enough to show that a turbine for mo- 
tor car propulsion appears to be a very 
long way from realization, and _ the 
chances are that you and I will ride 
oh to the end of our journey in this 
world unaided by any turbineish assis- 
tance wherein the S. O. product will be 
the vital thing. 

Some men excel in talking much, 

And some in talking loud, 
But the man who lets his money talk 
Is the one who leads the crowd. 


MONG the first of the fall fashions 


to put in an appearance in a most 
decided fashion is the 
theatrical press note. 


automobilized 
Any stage lady, 
no matter how obscure her position is 
upon the managerial pay sheet, who fails 
to play the star part in an automobile 
accident just now at the beginning of 
the season is suspected justly not to be 
successful in her profession, or else she 
has a very incompetent press agent, and 
I am not sure which of these awful ac- 
cusations would be deemed the 
distressing by a stage lady. 


most 
For her be 
it said, however, that she has scored 
comparatively few failures in this auto 
accident press working gag, so I assume 
that in most cases she is both successful 
and possessed of a competent, if not 
original, press agent. 


If some men in automobiling were 
as great as they think themselves oth- 
ers would gladly pay an 
price to see them. 


admission 


VIEWS 


& varlet- [mean valet 4rv>g me ) 


\ Tasty Steed - / mean automobile * / 


, 


y 


F course the actorine is not alone 

in all of this automobile play to 

the gallery. Oh, no, indeed she isn’t! 
Little Willie Hamphat he’s right onto 
the game himself and the tours abroad 
he takes in his imagined automobile are 
sometimes most realistic when they ap- 
pear in print. But you see the actor 
man he can’t shine, even though he be 
one, in the star role of the 
death” 
more 


“saved 


from a_ horrible motor yarn, 


side 
tour- 


so he affects the robust 
of the sport 
ist abroad, 


and 


and poses as a 


record-making scorcher 
like. master and 
man—that is to say, the actor and the 
press agent—get together and the re- 
sults of their getting are indeed won- 
derful. Perhaps as fine an example of 
this sort of idiotic self-exploitation that 
I can recall recently came to me by mail 
with the intimation that the author, un- 
known to me and undi:closed by him- 
self, thought so much of me and the 
readers of the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


such Then 


that the story was mine free, gratis, for 
nothing. Then I, the innocent, unsus- 
pecting, bald headed and inexperienced 
yap that I am, knowing nothing of the- 
aters, actorines, men or press 
agents, am expected to swallow the 
yarn. Well, I do—but upon regurgitat- 
ing it I think that what the writer of 
it will deem the most important essen- 
tials in the story, the name of the actor 
gentleman in whose behalf it was writ- 
ten, will be found missing. With this 
exception here’s the yarn just as it came 
from the factory: 

, who is at present playing in—— 


actor 
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the leading role of his own show “ y 
is having built for him an immense 
steam automobile which is to cost $32,- 
000, and is to be used by the player-play- 
wright while he is “on the road.” The 
intention, evidently, is to boycott the 
railroads, for the monster motor is to be 
equipped with sleeping, bath and dining 
rooms for eight persons, and is to be ca- 
pable of tremendous speed and great en- 
durance. 

“__.” (for such is its appellation) is 
to be of too H. P., will have an 
observation platform in the rear, will 
measure 38 feet from the tip of its nose 
to the hind end of its tail, and will weigh 
6,000 pounds. Its looks and dimensions 
are calculated to put the finishing touch- 
es on the many cases of heart failure 
produced by ordinary automobiles on 
sad-faced cows, antiquated plough 
horses and Connecticut farmers. 

Five feet wide, it will leave little space 
for anything else on an ordinary road, 


and its tremendous height—twelve feet 
—will bring the roof and smokestack 
even with the third-story windows of 


passing farm houses. The front of the 
prow, instead of being fitted with an 
eave trough, is to be decorated with a 
sharp, horizontal blade of steel, calcu- 
lated to cut openings through the lower 
branches of trees when the “ i 
passing through forests. Behind the 
drawing room of this remarkable 

will be the observation platform, where, 
of a pleasant afternoon, Mr. will 
sit in a Morris chair and amuse him- 
self by striking chills in the hearts of 
simple farm hands with a record-break- 
ing horn that operates from the rear of 
the car and makes a noise which is a 
cross between a wailing che-ild and a 
ferryboat in distress. 

The car will be lighted by electricity 
generated by friction from the wheels. 
The fact that 1,000 feet of compressed 
gas for emergency lighting and cooking 


is provided need lead no one to assume 
that the machine is a balloon, and just 
because forty gallons of water are to be 
carried there is no reason whatever for 
the rumor that the “ ” is in reality 
a water wagon. The frame is to be of 
armored wood, supported by trusses like 
those on the Brooklyn Bridge. Most of 
the interior fittings will be of aluminum. 
Air brakes precisely similar to those in 
use on the will be used to keep the 
wonderful automobile from taking the 
declines too fast, and tires eight inches 
thick, to cost $300 a piece, will be fitted 
on the spokeless disk wheels. 

With a few loopholes in the ends and 
sides, a trusty man at the throttle, and 
some good pistols and rifles, the author 
of “——”’ ought to be able to play havoc 
with the live stock and the speed regu- 
lations of a dozen States. If a constable 
says, “Stop! you’re pinched,” can 
either shoot him, run him down, or wig- 
gle his fingers at the limb of the law 
from a chair on his rapidly disappearing 
observation platform, at the same time 
blowing cigar smoke over the rear rail- 
ing and tooting his horn like a train of 
cars. Great idea, any way. 

Now what do you think of that bunch 
of lobsterized locomotion literature to 
hand out even the good, old ready-to- 
believe-anything public, eh? 

Correct automobile toggery for wom- 
en now includes the motorific hatpin. 
This new addition to my lady’s jewel 
box shows a chauffeur’s head, the face 
being bright gold, the cap green gold 
and the glass of the goggles two tiny 
chip diamonds, which glisten and shine 
in a diabolical manner. The entire thing 
costs only a beggarly hundred dollars; 
a mere nothing when it is taken in con- 
sideration that the affair is something 
for a woman and an automobile using 
woman at that. 
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Y, how time does fugit! When 
M I read in a Sunday paper in a 
press despatch from Boston that “—— 

, in the first heat of the na- 
tional championship, made a mile in 
554 seconds, a new track record, and 
half an hour after sundown he made five 
miles in 4:55, which is a twilight track 
record,” I feel just like it wasn’t the year 
1905, but 1890. 

Just about fifteen years ago the most 
chesty thing on God’s green footstool 
was the youngster to whom a beneficent 
Providence had given a pair of unusu- 
ally capable legs at the expense of all 
mental outfit of any kind, and who in 
consequence could push a bicycle a 
trifle faster than most other bipeds. 
Suddenly lifted from the obscurity of 
the factory, the butcher block or the 
soda water counter to a position right 
in the calcium light of public notice, 
these racing kids at once became 
sights for gods and men. Now it all 
comes back to me when I see their suc- 
cessors in the automobile game claiming 
such “records” as this “twilight track” 
one done in dear old Boston, which I 
can plainly see still stands for more of 
such foolishness than any other place 
just as it did in the good old bicycle 
days. 

Any man who wants to make an au- 
tomobile “record” under such classifica- 
tion as this Boston one really should 
have no difficulty, for why shouldn’t we 
carry the thing out to a finality and 
have a set of “records” for the best per- 
formances before breakfast, after din- 
ner, between drinks, before and after 
crap matinees, with and without red 
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paint on the chassis, or any other sim- 
ilar classification? Now the thing has 
been started, for goodness sake let us 
go right on to the finish, and while we 
are at it, let us trot out all the various 
“champions” of the good old bicycle 
days, too. With each kind of record we 
very naturally want a “champeen” of 
that particular kind, so at once we ar- 
rive at that delightful state of affairs 
where any man who drives an automo- 
bile can be a record holder and a cham- 
pion, too, if he wants to be. 


ee 


Nearly every great achievement of 
humanity was evolved from a crank’s 
theory, and the automobile is a living 
proof thereof. 


+“ 


_—— 


HEY really do go in for thorough- 


ness on the other side in a way 
we never dream of over here. When an 
American seeks to give a prize to benefit 
automobiling or to show his interest in 
the sport, he never looks around for 
some way to do this in a fashion which 
will really be of lasting benefit, but he 
goes to the silversmith’s, asks what a 
bang up silver trophy will cost, receives 
designs and estimates therefor, con- 
cludes they will do, orders the prize, 
pays the bill and then hands the trophy 
over to the winner of the five mile handi- 
cap for $1,397.99 priced vehicle at the 
race meet of the Toot Toot Auto Club. 
The benefit or the wisdom of this is at 
least open to suspicion. I might make 
it stronger than that, but I prefer not 
doing so; it is not always polite to call 
a spade a spade, no matter what those 
old roosters who had nothing else to do 
but write adages may say to the con- 
trary. Abroad an _ enthusiast sees 
something that needs improving in the 
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car or its equipment, and forthwith he 
offers a prize for the discovery of the 
best remedy for the evil. For exam- 
ple, the Duc de Valencay has just of- 
fered a handsome prize through the Au- 
tomobile Club of France for the best 
device for the protection of the eyes of 
automobilists against rain. Now any- 
one who has ever driven a car.in the 
rain knows the almost helpless condi- 
tion the driver finds himself in, owing 
to the rain drops falling upon his glass- 
es, making it impossible for him to see 
distinctly. It is in such thoughtfulness 
and thoroughness that American auto- 
mobilists seem content to linger at the 
very tail end of the automobile proces- 
sion—why, I cannot understand. 


_ can be sure of James B. Dill 

saying the right thing at the 
proper time and place whenever he 
chooses to say something about the auto- 
mobile, its rights and its wrongs. Never 
was all this more clearly shown than 
when in a recent interview Mr. Dill said 
that “all the legitimate users of the high- 
ways” should “get together to protect 
themselves against the illegitimate 
users.” There you have the whole thing 
in sixteen words. All the trouble is be- 
tween the legitimate users of the roads 
on one side and the illegitimate users 
on the other. It is not, has not been, 
nor will not be a question of what meth- 
ods of conveyance either side favors. A 
road hog is still a road hog whether he 
walks, drives, cycles or motors, and as 
a hog he should be dealt with by all he 
comes in opposition to, irrespective of 
whether they in turn walk, drive, cycle 
or motor. 


PPELLATE DECISION, 
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- is difficult to see how any fair- 

minded person, whether he be the 
driver of an automobile, a truck, or the 
law-defying delivery wagon, can object 
to the decision handed down by the Ap- 
pellate Division in regard to speed of 
vehicles in turning street corners in 
New York. While applying specifically 
to the case of an automobile the decision 
really includes all vehicles. It puts the 
responsibility for accidents in rounding 
corners upon drivers, and in doing 
so the court holds that “a person, 
whether adult or infant, has the right 
to assume that the operator of an au- 
tomobile will exercise care and respect 
the rights of pedestrians in turning the 
corners of streets. Due care is required 
under such circumstances that the ve- 
hicle should be slowed down and oper- 
ated with care.” 

Not only are most of the accidents 
to pedestrians from collisions with vehi- 
cles of all kinds caused by undue speed 
at corners, but a larger part of those 
in which the occupants of the machines 
themselves are either mangled or killed 
are due to the same reckless practice 
of turning a corner at high speed and 
close into the curb, all without due 
warning being given or proper care tak- 
en. There seems to be a peculiar in- 
toxication for many in whirling around 
at a speed which is literally breakneck. 
Many drivers seem to enjoy making 
pedestrians jump, but the great body of 
automobile owners and operators do not 
indulge in any such practice, neither do 


they approve of it. To these the de- 
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cision will be welcome as a needed check 
upon unworthy members of their own 
guild, as well as upon the reckless and 
arrogant members of the reinsmen clan 
who are really greater sinners in this 
matter than the automobilists 
thought of being. 


ever 


HE right of every man to make a 
fool of himself is one that seems 

to be unalienable, but when the same 
man seeks to add to this fool privilege 
the further one of making himself a pub- 
lic nuisance I'll be blamed if it don’t seem 
to me that it’s about time for some one 
to telephone the Fool Killer and find out 
why he’s not attending to h's business. 


That’s the way the thing appeals to me 
every time an automobile skunk passes 
me. 


I believe I am a friend of the au- 
tomobile, surely I ought to be, but my 
friendship does not extend to that de- 
gree which permits of my casting any- 
thing but reversed blessings upon the 
man who, through ignorance, careless- 
ness or sheer wantonness, drives a car 
from which is left a trail of stinking ex- 
haust or burning lubrication fumes vile 
enough to make any self-respecting 
skunk go and hara-kiri 
through sheer envy, - There ought to 
be a law passed which would condemn 
anyone guilty of using one of these 
four-wheeled stink pots to sit behind his 
own car, while some one else ran it just 
as he did. One sentence of this descrip- 
tion would be all that was necessary to 
establish a complete cure. It might, of 
course, kill the condemned, but certain- 


commit 


ly the world at large would not waste 
any tears over such results, as you never 
could convince any decent man that 
there was any room for such :stinkers 
anyhow. 


In commercial work, the electric de- 
livery wagon and the electric truck con- 
tinue to make great progress. Capable 
of being operated by any ordinary driver 
of intelligence and care, simple and very 
free from breakdown, electric transport 
in cities and within a reasonable radius 
of operation is both cheap and satisfac- 
tory. Most large commercial establ'sh- 
ments have plenty of electricity always 
at their disposal, and charging is there- 
fore an easy and relatively inexpensive 
matter tothem. The great ability of the 
electric motor to start under a heavy 
load also adapts it especially for com- 
mercial work. 


EW YORK’S Police Commission- 

er, Mr. McAdoo, upon his return 

from his vacation announced that he 

intends introducing an Americanized 

version of the British “bobby” system of 

police espionage of automobilists. In 

announcing this new order of things 
Commissioner McAdoo said: 

“When I was in Massachusetts I first 
saw the inventor of the system; he was 
lying in a clump of bushes with his 
mouth to a telephone, and I was so much 
impressed that he is coming here at my 
invitation to look over some of our bad 
places and to make tests. The State 
roads of Massachusetts are well built— 
the very best that I have seen. Men 
are posted at certain distances conveni- 
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ent to telephones in the bushes. When 
automobiles pass, their numbers are 
telephoned to the station ahead, where 
the man by looking at the clock can 
tell just what speed they are making. If 
they are going too fast he puts out a 
red flag as a signal; if they continue at 
the same rate at the next station a sum- 
mons is served requiring all in the ma- 
chine to appear at the Town Hall in the 
morning. I do not know whether it 
would be practicable only to serve a 
summons here, but the scheme works 
well in Massachusetts, and the man who 
originated it will look over things in 
New York.” 

This warning before arresting feature 
seems to me to be one which has much 
in its favor and is certainly far in ad- 
vance of the usual practice of first ar- 
resting a driver and then warning and 
fining him at one and the same time. 
Otherwise than the warning idea being 
in its favor, I am afraid that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s Massachusetts idea smacks too 
much of the sneak to ever make it popu- 
lar even among the police, to say noth- 
ing of the public. 

HOSE survivals of the bicycle rac- 
ing boom who still risk life and 
limb in the pursuit of that elusive and 
delusive thing, yclept record, are falla- 
ciously looking to the automobile to 
haul them up to the mark of a mile-a- 
minute which every racing cyclist be- 
lieves he is capable of doing if he could 
only be assured of fast enough pace and 
a vacuum behind the pacing artillery 
within which to ride. The cyclist knows 
the automobile can easily do the mile- 
a-minute part of it, hence he believes 
without knowing anything about it that 
the passage of the motor car through 
the air at sixty miles an hour speed will 
leave in its wake the “vacuum” the racer 
dreams of. But it won’t do any such 
thing. 


The difference in time between paced 
and unpaced cycle records is proof posi- 
tive that independent of having a lead- 
er to stimulate the energies of the racer, 
the suction, or back draught, of the agi- 
tated air as it swirls round the pacing 
instrument is an important factor in the 
accelerated results. Every one who 
knows anything about the subject rec- 
ognizes the importance of this suction 
power in its entirety, but still I want 
to point out to those whom it may con- 
cern that the said suction power cannot 
by any manner of means be termed a 
“vacuum.” To create a vacuum, or void, 
a body must move through the air at 
the rate of 600 miles an hour—and it is 
not likely, or desirable, that either mo- 
tor cars or cyclists will ever attain that 
momentum. In theory a rate of 915 
miles an hour is accounted necessary, 
but in practice—according to atmo- 
spheric wiseacres—about two-thirds of 
that rate, or 600 miles an hour, would 
be sufficient. I hope, after this dip into 
aérology, we shall not hear anything 
more about a record-breaking cyclist 
riding in a vacuum created by a pacing 
automobile, because he does no such 
thing nor he never will. 


The man with money to burn gen- 
erally meets his match when he enters 
automobiling. 


O that large number of people who 

are lacking in admiration for 

mere muscle it must be agreeable to 
note the growing strength of expert tes- 
timony on the injurious effects of violent 
exercise. In the first flush of the ath- 
letic movement in this country the natu- 
ral impulse was toward muscular de- 
velopment regardless of its cost. Every 
right-minded boy wants to be stronger 
than the other boy; the obvious way 
to be strong is to take exercise, and 
the harder the exercise the better. Faith- 
ful adherence to this impulse has given 
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the country an army of young athletes 
with abnormal knobs of muscles and im- 
paired hearts and doubtful digestion. 

But we live and learn, and we who 
have outlived our youthfulness are be- 
ginning to learn that there is such a 
thing as overexertion of the muscle, 
and that in taking exercise, as in all 
other things, the rule of moderation is 
the rule of reason. We are learning 
from experience that bodily fatigue is 
not a cure for mental fatigue; that vio- 
lent straining on gymnastic apparatus 
hurts more than it helps, and that the 
real benefits of exercise, which are 
health, good digestion, good temper, 
good spirits, resistance to disease and 
resultant longevity, are acquired by 
moderate exertion in the open air, 
rather than by unnatural exertion in the 
achievement of feats or the breaking of 
records. 

These teachings of common sense, I 
may add, are not the teaching of the 
“gridiron,” the athletic field, the tennis 
court or golf links, but to the automo- 
bile more than any other one thing. No 
matter what the physical, mental or 
bodily condition of any one may be, the 
automobile carries him away from his 
ills and aches, and out into the open 
air and sunshine, which means to most 


people the difference between being 


healthy and happy and the reverse there- 


_— 
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HEN you come right down to it 

the owners of automobiles are 

not entirely a persecuted and an abused 
class. To a certain extent the many who 
motor wisely and well are but paying 
the bill the public feels it has against 


the lesser number of automobilists who 
traverse roads and streets foolishly and 
il. For all reasonable driving these 
great big high powered cars are an ab- 
surdity and a danger. In the mere pos- 
session of such vehicles lies the possi- 
bility of much harm to the movement. I 
really believe that 30 H. P. in a car is 
the maximum necessary, or even advisa- 
ble for the roads of this country if due 
regard is to be paid to the convenience 
and comfort of other road users, hence 
that the ownership of vehicles propelled 
by motors of greater horse power is a 
distinct provocative to driving at un- 
desirable speeds. When a man spends 
a large sum of money in the purchase of 
an abnormally high-powered car, he 
buys it for the reason that he wishes to 
drive fast—certainly at a speed consider- 
ably over the legal limit—and in this de- 
sire he at once becomes a danger to 
the future of the movement and the in- 
dustry. He does not buy it for the 
fleeting pleasure of a once in a year’s 
dash over the sands at Ormond, but be- 
cause he wants to drive fast, and, above 
all, so that he can climb hills at high 
speed, and when he does either or both 
he certainly becomes a danger to other 
users of the highways such as no one 
can blame them for resenting. Shall 
we then advocate a law forbidding any 
car being equipped with motors of over 
30 H. P.? Certainly not. Once let a 
man become a motorphobe and he ob- 
jects to motors in toto regardless of 
whether they be of 6 H. P. or 60 H. P. 
What, then, is the remedy? I can’t say; 
I’m no doctor, even though I have at- 
tempted to diagnose the case in point. 


—_——- 


Have a care how you speed! 
Take the scorcher’s case— 
On his tomb you can read, 
“Requiescat in pace,” 
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ERILY, the ways, the whims and 

the wants of the chauffeur daily 

grow more impossible of being under- 
stood by the ordinary and less favored 
mortal! Here’s a little story and a true 
one, too, of why one of these pampered 
push levers quit or, as he no doubt 
would have stated it, “chucked the job.” 
A wealthy woman who is living at a 


‘ 


fashionable hotel uptown owns two au- 
tomebiles and employs, at a fancy sa- 
lary, an expert to run them. Yet she 
can’t keep the men she hires and she 
can't understand why, despite this ex- 
perience: 

On a recent rainy day the woman or- 
dered the chauffeur to drive her to the 
shopping district. She spent two hours 
and a half in the stores, while he waited 
without. Then she told the man to drive 
her to a restaurant. As she alighted 
at the entrance the chauffeur asked: 

“Madam, how long do you expect to 
take for lunch?” 

“Half an hour,” replied the woman, 
“and after you drive me home you may 
spend the day as you please.” 

But it was an hour before she left the 
dining room for the automobile, and 
then no car was there. After waiting 
some time she took a cab to her hotel 
and there found this note: 

“Although you owe me a day’s pay, 
I would sooner sacrifice this than to 
work a single hour longer for such a 
cruel hearted foreigner that will keep a 
man perch on a seat out in the sun for 
two and a half hours at one place buy- 
ing something she didn’t want and for 
forty minutes at a restaurant when I 
should have had to wait only thirty min- 
utes. That is the reason for me throw- 
ing up my job.” 


_—-—— 


O F course it was a fool question, 
but I asked one of the crack 
drivers in the Vanderbilt race just how 
it felt to be in sole control of one of 


those flying speed monsters. Agreé- 
able indeed was it to find that I had 
found the one man who could put in 
words some of the feelings all the 
drivers in such an affair must experi- 
ence. Said my man: 

“With regard to one’s actual sensa- 
tions during a race, imagine yourself 
to be in the midst of an appalling hur- 
ricane, the car in which you travel 
seeming to leave the road and to hurl 
itself forward like a projectile ricochet- 
ing along the ground. As for the driver, 
the muscles of his body and neck be- 
come rigid in resisting the pressure of 
the air; his gaze is steadily fixed about 
200 yards ahead; his senses are on the 
alert to detect the slightest abnormal 
signs. When, in the distance, a cloud 
of dust proclaims that another car is 
being overtaken, a delightful feeling of 
Then is the 
time when you need to recall all that 
you know of the features of the land- 


scape, for then begins a real journey 


triumph comes over you. 


into darkness. 

“The cloud of dust, at first thin and 
light, thickens gradually till the only 
objects which can be distinguished are 
the tree tops or the edges of the road. 
When you finally emerge, we see the 
rival car only a few yards ahead, and 
the dust cloud changes into a trail of 
grit and pebbies. If the other competi- 
tor has seen you, he will draw aside, but 
usually he does not hear your signals. 
There seems to be no room to pass, yet 
all the During the 
whole of the race you are possessed 


you pass same. 
by the continual fear of a breakdown— 
a sensation that increases as you get 
This anx- 
iety does not leave you, to give place 


nearer the finish of the race. 


to an intense satisfaction, until you have 
actually finished the race.” 

Add a “p” to luck and you have the 
true secret of success. 





PERSONAL 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have 

been.’ ” 
But one small phrase annuls the curse, 

And that is this: “It might have been 

worse. 
Y, but there’s going to be a lot 
of trouble for some one short- 
ly! Under the date line of Pittsburg 
the following dispatch appeared in the 
New York Times: 

“On orders from Mayor Hayes, Su- 
perintendent of Police William Wallace, 
with a detail of twenty-five men, went 
this morning to Schenley Park at day- 
break and sought to prevent a five-mile 
race between the automobiles of Select 
Councilman Peter Hermes and William 
C. Temple, vice-president of the Pitts- 
burg Automobile Club. Hermes and 
Temple repaired to another boulevard 
a few miles off, and there tested the 
merits of their machines. 
beaten.” 

Bet that’s a pure libel. Must be, 
don’t you know, for isn’t Mr. Temple 
one of the directors of the American 
Automobile Association? Certainly he 
is. Well, that’s exactly what makes me 
SO positive that some one has done Mr. 
Temple, the A. A. A. director, a griev- 
ous wrong in this affair. Holding such 
an important position in automobiling 


Hermes was 


as this does anyone think for a single 
minute that Mr. Temple would thus 
brazenly defy the law? Certainly he 
would not. Then, again, can anyone 
conceive the A. A. A. sanctioning such 
a race under such conditions? Of 
course not. Then who would ever dream 
of Mr. Temple, a director in the organ- 


ization, competing in an affair which 
was at one and the same time unsanc- 
tioned by the law, the organization and 
all of the dictates of careful considera- 
tion of the good repute of automobil- 


ing? In the words of that very pa- 
thetic negro ballad, “Nobody!” 
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O the kind consideration of Judge 
Dill of the New Jersey judiciary 
I confide the elementary legal education 
of one of his confreres, Judge J. Frank- 
lin Fort, to wit, who, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury in New Brunswick, in 
a case involving a collision between 
a wagon and an automobile, is report- 
ed to have gone on record in this fash- 
ion: 

“T have not at this time found an aet 
which makes it lawful for automobiles 
to be upon the public highway, thouglr 
there is an act which tells the rate of 
speed at which they may be run. The 
bicycle was placed upon the highway by 
an act giving it a right there.” 

Briefly and to the point the bicycle 
never “was placed upon the highway by 
an act giving it a right there,” at least 
not in this country, Judge Fort to the 
It is true, 
however, that in many instances people 
who evidently knew as little of the law 


contrary notwithstanding. 


of the public highway as Judge Fort 
appears to know, did in the early days 
of its adoption, attempt to’ exclude the 
bicycle from a free use of the highway 
such as any and all other vehicles were 
entitled to. 
no respector of ignorance did tell the 


The law, however, which is 


excluders in language most explicit 
that they had no power to bar the bi- 
cycle from any road where other vehi- 
cles were allowed. Apparently this act 
of public rebuke and education will have 
to be repeated in behalf of the auto- 
mobile before a few unprogressive pro- 
testants like Juage Fort will become ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case and 
cease their foolish contests against the 
inevitable. 


Advertisers more often go into bank- 
ruptcy because they don’t know how 
to follow up replies properly than by 
any weakness in the publications they 
use. 


+ 
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[* a desperate attempt to overcome 
persecution and prosecution, two 
things almost synonymous so _ far 
as the British automobilist is con- 
cerned, there is being placed on 
the English market a car of extremely 
ingenious design and _ construction. 
Bearing the very suggestive name of 
Legallimit, the new car has been so 
planned as to maintain a constant speed 
of twenty miles an hour everywhere— 
uphill, downhill and on the level—with- 
out changing gear, and to run with an 
entire absence of noise, vibration, or 
the possibilities of smoke from over-lub- 
rication, etc. If this idea works out 
successfully under service conditions, I 
can see that the unrelenting motorphobe 
will have his future enjoyment some- 
what curtailed, for even a magistrate 
will have to give some credence to an 
accused automobilist when the latter, 
upon being haled before his honor, can 
demonstrate there and then that the car 
accused of traveling faster than the law 
allows absolutely cannot be driven by 
its owner or anyone else at a speed 
greater than it is permitted by law to 
travel. 


HERE are more ways of killing a 
dog than choking him to death 


with butter. Likewise, there are more 
ways of embarking in the business of 
making and marketing automobiles 
than the orthodox methods of building 
cars and advertising them for sale. I 
know of one very excellent example of 
this new method of merchandising 
which will bear the telling. A great 
machinery combine found after it had 
bought up all the competing plants in 
its line that it had a big metal working 
plant on its hands for which it had ab- 
solutely no use. Like the man who had 
hold of the bear around the tree and 
didn’t dare let go, so the combine was 
afraid to dispose of the idle plant for 
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fear that it might fall into inimical 
hands. Looking around for the right 
kind of a concern to take the plant 
proved unavailing, whereupon the trust 
decided it would use the plant to build 
automobiles. So far the trust was like 
everybody else—it thought the manu- 
facture of automobiles a 
speedy road to fortune. The difference 
the plans and the 
ordinary ones of business are these: A 
French car has been selected and is to 
be duplicated by the trust’s plant and 
when the cars have been built, though 
I understand they are to be listed 
around $5,000, they are to be given 
away. Sounds a little fishy, I know, 
but such are the exact facts in the case. 
The trust’s plan is to introduce their 
car to a selected list of patrons by actu- 
ally giving everyone on the list of the 
select and elect one of the cars and 
positively refusing to sell a car at any 
price for the first year. The argument 
in favor of this rather expensive and 
daring experiment is that when the pub- 
lic find that a lot of prominent people 
are all owners of one of the trust’s cars 
the public will seek to buy cars of the 
same make. Then will come the sur- 
prise. The makers will refuse to sell 
any cars and the public will then be all 
the more determined to buy them. 
When this stage of affairs has been 
reached the trust will accept orders, 
backed by ample deposits, for “a limit- 
ed number of cars,” to be delivered at 
the beginning of the succeeding season. 
It is expected that the number of such 
orders will be sufficient to guarantee 
almost a year in advance that the plant 
will be kept on full time to make de- 
liveries on cars sold and partly paid 
for. What do you think of the idea? 
Seems to me there’s something in the 
theory on which it is constructed. 


short and 


between trust’s 
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HERE’S going to be great times in 

the automobile show line during 
the coming winter. I believe the rivalry 
between the two shows will not only be 
a good thing for the trade, but will help 
the shows as well. Certain it is that no 
one who pays to go to one show will 
fail to pay to go to the other one. Then 
again we'll have the line of demarka- 
tion sharply drawn between the home 
product and that of the foreigners. In 
the Garden we will have shown the best 
America can do in the way of automo- 
biles and their equipment, while in the 
Armory, scarce half a block away, we 
will be shown all that the foreigners 
have to offer us in the same direction. 
It will be clearly a case of “you pays 
yer money and yer takes yer choice,” 
and the one that gets the best of it will 
win. Of course the banging of the drums 
by the press bureaus of the rival shows 
will result in the daily papers, for an 
entire week or more, being filled with 
matter relating to automobiles and au- 
tomobiling just at a time when the aver- 
age citizen is beginning to make up his 
mind in the important matter of what 
car he will chose. Well, the good old 
public will have to pay for it all and it 
is going to cost somebody tens of thou- 
sands of dollars, but what’s the odds, the 
game is good for it, so let her go. 

If you insist upon giving advice, be 
merciful and sugarcoat it so that it will 
pass for sympathy. 


The electric vehicle is not a com- 
petitor exactly of the gasolene car and 
does not necessarily appeal to the same 
class of buyers. The man who does not 





want very high speed or who, caring lit- 
tle for extended touring radius of ac- 
tion, prefers a simplé, slower mode of 
travel combined with great certainty of 
operation over moderate distances, such 
as city work, buys an electric. The wom- 
an who wishes a stylish equipage of 
great cleanliness and that requires no 
expert knowledge in operation, does the 
same, that is, if she is wise she does. 
Take a carriage like the new Mark 
LXVIII brougham just brought out by 
the Electric Vehicle Co. with inside 
seats for four passengers, and where 
could you find a more comfortable or 
satisfactory carriage? The front seat 
inside swings on hinges, and when not 
in use may be lowered, leaving the for- 
ward space clear. The trimming is in 
rich dark green cloth or morocco, with 
silk curtains, electric light with dome 
fixture in the ceiling controlled from 
the inside, driver’s electric signal, speak- 
ing tube, card case, memorandum pad, 
a mirror placed in a convenient pocket, 
with a toilet case and an electric cigar 
lighter, if desired. To all of which may 
be added electric foot warmers for win- 
ter and electric fans for summer. If 
this isn’t the combining of solid comfort 
and luxury in a most unusual fashion, 
then I don’t know what is. 





“The situation as regards the supply 
of competent motor car. drivers is be- 
coming more and more acute, not to say 
absurd. While good and competent 
chauffeurs are at a premium, and almost 
unprocurable, incompetents whose only 
qualification for the post they desire to 
fill is. that same desire to fill it, are as 
plentiful as blackberries .in autumn, 
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leaves in Valombrosa, or winkles at a 
Sunday school treat. A sad example of 
this is provided by the case of a cor- 
respondent who recently advertised for 
a chauffeur. He had some seventy re- 
plies, but among them not one that any 
car-owner with an affection for his car 
or respect for the safety of the public 
would have thought of engaging. The 
seventy were composed of two approxi- 
mately equal battalions—boys just old 
enough to be granted a license, and el- 
derly incompetents whose doubtful eye- 
sight could scarcely have been relied on 
to distinguish a policeman from a road 
hog.’ They were the output, of course, 
of some of the many so-called training 
institutes for chauffeurs, on whose de- 
linquencies it has been our duty to com- 
ment from time to time. Now this driv- 
ing-school business is becoming a very 
serious matter. There is plenty of room 
for really bona fide institutes of the sort 
which would turn our trusty and reliable 
drivers whose certificates could be de- 
pended upon. Too many of them, alas, 
as has been pointed out in our columns, 
and in other papers. are little better 
than traps for the unwary aspirants to 
drivership who pay fees they can ill af- 
ford, to learn nothing or less than noth- 
ing, and traps for employers who may 
be beguiled into employing the incom- 
petents these fraudulent 
turn out.” 

The above is taken from the current 
issue of that most excellent and con- 
servative British periodical, the A utomotor 
Journal, and I reproduce it here for two 
reasons, first because it shows what the 
conditions are in Great Britain where we 
are altogether too prone to think the 
servant problem does not exist, and sec- 
ondly, because it saves me from writ- 
ing the very same thing about the con- 
ditions of affairs here. The best made 
car in the world must be a failure in the 
hands of an incompetent or a dishonest 


institutions 


driver or caretaker. 


Worse even thana 
failure, it becomes under these condi- 
tions an absolute danger not alone to 


those who use it, but to every one else 
besides, so that the need for competent 
chauffeurs has reached a point where it 
threatens the very continuance of auto- 
mobiling itself. Recognizing that some- 
thing had to be done, and done both 
quickly and well, there has been incor- 
porated in New York the School of Au- 
tomobile Engineers, which I really be- 
lieve is the only real, bona fide thing of 
its kind in this country. H. D. Cash- 
man, who is the president and general 
manager of the school, has behind him 
in the enterprise the foremost people in 
the trade, men who will not lend them- 
selves nor their names to anything which 
will not be in every way worthy of them 
and automobiling. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Cashman recently and he im- 
pressed me as being eminently fitted for 
the trying position he occupies. He cer- 
tainly is in earnest and that counts for 
much where any effort is to be made in 
a matter so important as this. Speaking 
of his plans, Mr. Cashman said: 

“The aim of the New York School 
for Automobile Engineers is to instruct 
mechanics, chauffeurs, owners and ‘lay- 
men’ in the construct:on, 
workings, care and manipulation of au- 
tomobiles and motors of all descrip- 
tions. We shall do this by means of a 
carefully prepared course of lectures 
and demonstrations under the direction 
of Charles E. Lucke, M.S., Ph.D. We 
will accept as pupils only men who can 
give good references as to their char- 
acters and who in a preliminary exami- 
nation will have demonstrated that they 
are mentally able to cope with the stud- 
ies the school will demand.that they be- 
come proficient in. We will not gradu- 
ate a man who has not thoroughly mas- 
tered enough of the tuition to make him 
competent, and our diplomas will mean 


scientific 
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that the men who receive them are in 
every way competent. We hope by this 
means to make our certificates a suffi- 
cient recommendation to their holders 
to make looking for positions on the 
part of the holders absolutely unneces- 
sary. Our course of instruction will be 
very thorough, although simple. In 
turning out competent men we will be 
vastly aided by elaborate equipment, the 
counterpart of which I believe has never 
been installed for a similar purpose. The 
school has the moral backing and sup- 
port of many of the best concerns in 
the local trade and expect, when we have 
got fairly under way, to do much toward 
supplying the demand for good chauf- 
fears which has existed since automo- 
biles were first invented. We have 
pledged ourselves to the task of con- 
ducting a high grade school along the 
lines laid out above or abandon the pro- 
ject; there will be no middle course. All 
we ask is that we be given an opportuni- 
ty to demonstrate that there are plenty 
of men who can and who will handle an 
automobile efficiently, honestly and sat- 
isfactorily if given a chance to learn how 
to do so.” 


When a man tells you it does not pay 
to advertise, he admits his business is 
not worth advertising. 


Maybe it has already been done, and 
is numbered among the very many other 
things I never heard of, since it seems 
such an obvious thing that I can hardly 
think that no one has ever thought it 
worth while to fit up a car with dupli- 
cate control to facilitate the instruction 
of novices. Any one who has ever un- 
dertaken to give a driving lesson quick- 
ly realizes the difficulty of permitting a 
novice to assume absolute control of 
the car. It is easy enough to grab hold 
of the steering wheel so as to prevent a 
beginner from steering the car to dis- 
aster, and upon an emergency you can 


kick the noviee’s foot away from the 
c.utch or even jam your right foot down 
upon the corns on his toes. The occu- 
pant of the near side seat can even lean 
over and manipulate the manual levers 
controlling the throttle, the timing, and 
the mixture; but neither of the brakes 
nor the change-speed lever is within 
reach. It does seem to me that a car 
might easily be adapted especially for 
instruction purposes by simply equip- 


‘ping it with a duplicate change-speed 


lever, whereby the instructor could pre- 
vent the novice scraping or missing his 
gears, while an added brake lever on 
the left side would permit the instructor 
to retard the momentum on emergency, 
while the clutch pedal might be made of 
such extra width as to enable the in- 
structor to place his foot upon it with- 
out disturbing or treading upon the 
novice’s foot. By this arrangement the 
instructor would be able to completely 
control the car, so that the novice could 
be permitted to take the wheel with 
safety and confidence under all circum- 
Stances with the result that the period 
of tuition would be considerably short- 
ened. Of course, the extra mechanism 
would be somewhat complicated and 
perhaps costly, since things would have 
to be so arranged that it would be im- 
possible for the control levers on either 
side to interfere with each other’s mis- 
sion, but it could all be worked out if 
some of our ingenious trade people real- 
ly made up their minds to have a really 
up-to-date school car as this would be. 


Some men are like pins; they have 
their good points, yet they are apt to 
stick you when it comes to an auto- 
mobile trade. 


You can’t get something for nothing; 
that is to say, you can’t swap nothing 
for something and do very much trad- 
ing. So it is when you come to pur- 
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chase that most valuable essential to 
business success—publicity, you’ve got 
to pay and pay well, too, for the kind 
of public notice which is advisable to 
have. Take the recent Long Branch 
endurance performance of Maxwell cars 
and few people would believe that it 
cost the Maxwell-Briscoe more than 
$1,000, to say nothing of time, wear and 
tear, and the like, to demonstrate what 
they set out todo. The way the money 
went is perhaps more quickly under- 
stood when it is known that the -ener- 
getic Tarrytown concern took a total of 
twenty men to Long Branch. Eight of 
these men were drivers who alternated 
in eight-hour shifts on the four Maxwell 
cars in the test; eight were mechanics, 
who also alternated, and the remaining 
four looked after the supplies and held 
themselves in readiness in case of an 
emergency. For this party the hotel 
bill alone for eight days was $400. The 
gasolene cost a little over $200 and lub- 
ricating oil $50. The expenses down 
and back for the entire party and twelve 
cars was over $200—salaries of the 
eighteen men are not included. This 
expense of over $1,000 was met entirely 
by the Maxwell-Briscoe Company, and 
while it was a lot of money, I believe 
it was a wise expenditure, as following 
right upon the unusually meritorious 
performance of the Maxwell cars on the 
Glidden tours and the Climb to the 
Clouds, this success on the flat roads of 


Monmouth county conclusively proved 


that the Tarrytown production was a 

splendid example of the much-sought- 

for, all around car, about which we hear 

so much, but of which we see so very 

little. 

Remarked a man: “This racing fad 
Will soon pass over; ‘tis a whim,” 

And—lo!—a whizzing scorcher mad 

- Obligingly passed over him, 


In writing ads do not presume that 
the public know this or that about the 
article advertised. It would be a great 
deal better to go on the theory that the 
people generally know nothing about 
the thing you advertise. 

As a pioneer of the pioneers in the 
automobile industry it is: but natural 
that E. R. Thomas, head of the great 
Buffalo bearing his name, 
should have a due appreciation and lik- 
ing for members of the pioneer brigade. 
So it is easy to understand 
Mr. 
forces 
and 


concern 


why 
added to his 

that other very aggressive 
successful pioneer, Ezra_ E. 
Kirk, who will in future act in the 
dual capacity of vice-president and man- 
ager of sales for the E. R. Thomas Mo- 
tor Co. Few men in the trade have had 
a more successful or a longer career 
than Mr. Kirk, who, like so many other 
capable men in automobiling, is a grad- 
uate from the bicycle school of experi- 
ence, as indeed is Mr. Thomas himself. 
It will take a mighty high powered lot 
of competitors to hold their own with 
this new combination of Thomas & 
Kirk, as the pace they will set in the 
great race for public favor will hence- 
forth be one which few will be able to 
keep up with unless they are of the best. 


The brake of a motor car may in 
some ways be compared to the safety 
valve of a steam boiler. Both are safety 
appliances, and both must, to be re- 
liable, be adjusted accurately and kept 
in perfect repair. In stationary steam 
plants the safety valve is periodically 
lifted off its seat by the engineer or 
fireman to insure its not sticking to the 
seat through rusting, thereby giving a 
false sense of security. Similarly the 
brakes of automobiles, especially those 
used for running in hilly districts, should 


be examined periodically by their own- 
ers, 


Thomas has 





